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HE President has received, and de- 
serves, unqualified praise for the 
words in which, in his address to Con- 
gress, he dismissed the thought of any 
sudden adoption of a radical change in 
our economic system. “We can not,” he 
says, “hastily and overnight revolution- 
ize all the processes of our economic life. 
We shall not attempt to do so.” This is 
unmistakably directed at the proposals 
of the four Railroad Brotherhoods, em- 
bodied in the Plumb bill, and it disposes 
of that bill as an immediate issue in Con- 
gress. And it must be said, to the credit 
of the Brotherhoods, that they have con- 
sistently adhered to the denial, which 
they issued immediately after the pres- 
entation of their plan, of any intention 
to use threats or undue pressure in an 
attempt to force it through. Before the 
President made his communication to 
Congress, they had repeatedly declared 
that a strike, or the threat of a strike, 
was no part of their programme, and 
that if Congress did not choose to act 
in pursuance of their scheme they would 
appeal to the people at the polls. If 
they shall faithfully maintain this atti- 
tude, they will be entitled to a fair hear- 
ing for their proposal, and may count 
upon its claims being thoroughly 
threshed out between now and the na- 
tional election. 


HAT the President said about 

strikes was equally meritorious, 
and was put in impressively persuasive 
form; but whether it will have the in- 
fluence to which it is entitled is unfor- 
tunately doubtful. Many labor leaders 
undoubtedly understand that “strikes 
undertaken at this critical time are cer- 
tain to make matters worse” for every- 
body, that “the worst, the most fatal 
thing, that can be done now is to stop or 
interrupt production or to interfere with 
the distribution of goods by the rail- 
ways and the shipping of the country.” 
But the temptation to attain an imme- 
diate gain is often too great for the 
virtue of the reasonable leaders, while 
the extremists take little thought of any- 
thing but immediate success or the 
demonstration of power. The very 
distinction which the leaders of the fif- 
teen organizations of railroad employees 
make between their efforts for higher 
wages or reduced cost of living on the 
one hand and the adoption of their 
nationalization scheme on the other, 
meritorious as it is in itself, points dis- 
tinctly towards the use of the strike 
weapon on a great scale in the near 
future unless their needs are otherwise 
met. This situation calls for the utmost 
wisdom in its handling by Congress and 
by the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Something may be accomplished 
in the shape of reduced prices of neces- 
saries by governmental measures, but 
surely not enough in a short time to 
make any notable impression upon liv- 
ing conditions. It is possible that a 
tendency to lower prices may manifest 
itself independently of governmental ac- 
tion; but this, too, there is little reason 
to look for in the immediate future. 
Accordingly, a prompt and thorough in- 
quiry should be made into the wage 
question, so that the Government will be 
prepared to meet the employees upon a 
basis that will make resort to a strike 
unjustifiable, and array public opinion 
solidly against such a move. 


HE questioning of Secretary Lans- 
ing by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations can easily be made 
the subject of ridicule. If it be assumed 
that the purpose of the questioners was 
to prove that the President had trans- 
cended his Constitutional powers, it can 
easily enough be shown that they are 
quite ignorant both of law and of the 
practices of diplomacy. But there is 
no reason to suppose that that was the 


object in view. Apart from the desire 
to get specific information on particular 
subjects, if the Republican Senators 
were aiming to make a point against the 
President, it was not the point of illegal- 
ity or unconstitutionality. Everybody 
knows in a general way that the Presi- 
dent was the whole thing in Paris. But 
it is one thing to know it in a general 
way and another thing to have the fact 
exhibited in a form that will strike the 
public imagination as conclusive. Mr. 
Wilson may have been not only legally 
justified, but warranted by considera- 
tions of wisdom and sagacity, in settling 
every crucial question according to his 
own unaided judgment; but it is a per- 
fectly legitimate move in the game to 
establish the fact. If the Secretary of 
State had little or nothing to do with 
the Covenant or with controversial 
points in the treaty, it is all the more 
likely that nobody else in the Paris dele- 
gation had any influence in the decisions. 
That of course does not prove anything 
about the merit of them. But it does 
accentuate the fact that what the Presi- 
dent is demanding of the Senate is an 
absolute and unquestioning acceptance 
of the result of his sole individual judg- 
ment. Mr. Lansing’s appearance before 
the Senate Committee seems fully to 
have accomplished what was expected 
of it. 


ENATOR WADSWORTH has intro- 

duced the Administration army bill. 
It marks a great advance in providing 
for a genuinely national force under 
easy conditions of universal service. At 
nineteen, all physically fit male citizens 
are to receive three months of intensive 
training, as part of regular units. For 
two years thereafter, the trained men 
are bound to report themselves peri- 
odically, and in case of war may be called 
to the colors. As it is estimated that 
each class would exceed 600,000, there 
would always be available a partially 
trained citizen army of 1,200,000, be- 
sides the regular army. That is to con- 
sist of twenty-one peace-strength divi- 
sions, which, with auxiliary services, 
would require about 510,000 men. The 
National Guard would be maintained, 
subject to federalization. On the side 
of organization and principle the bill 
is excellent. It involves a minimum of 
sacrifice, and should provide adequate 
security. Three months in camp would 
not merely greatly advantage the in- 
dividual soldier, but would powerfully 
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work for Americanization of our mixed 
population. Moreover, three months is 
about the limit of really intensive work. 

The weakness of the bill is the figure 
set for the regular army. Before the 
war, it was hard to keep it recruited to 
90,000, and it will prove impossible to 
raise a half million by voluntary enlist- 
ment. If any such number is needed, 
it is utter folly to let the regular army 
run down to 200,000, which, in view of 
shortened appropriations, is in imme- 
diate prospect. The number proposed 
in the Chamberlain-Kahn bill, 225,000, 
seems in every way more reasonable. 
That should man our stations, provide 
an instructional force, and as well the 
nucleus of a mobile army. Nothing 
more is needed, and nothing less should 
be considered. Both the Wadsworth bill 
for universal service and the Chamber- 
lain-Kahn bill for universal training 
have already aroused short-sighted and 
provincial opposition from National 
Guard quarters. To underestimate the 
political weight of this dissent would 
be unwise. A considerable campaign of 
education will yet be necessary before 
this democracy can be persuaded to han- 
dle its military business in a demo- 
cratic way. 


HE balance of trade is highly “fav- 

orable” because of the fact that for 
nearly five years the value of our ex- 
ports has vastly exceeded the value of 
our imports, and the difference has been 
payable—though not paid—in_ gold. 
This difference, during the fiscal years 
1915 to 1918,. amounted to about $10,- 
000,000,000, and could not possibly have 
been paid in gold, as that amount of gold 
money does not exist in the world. We 
have received about $1,000,000,000 in 
gold and the rest in securities and prom- 
ises. Of gold money we have now about 
$3,060,000,000—more than one-third of 
the world’s supply. One result is that 
the American dollar stands higher in 
the world’s markets than ever before, 
when compared with the money of other 
countries. When compared with itself 
it is cheaper than ever before, but that is 
another story. The dollar used to be 
worth 5.18 francs, 5.18 lire, 4.2 marks, 
4.93 kroner, or 1.94 rubles; now it is 
equivalent to 7.73 francs, 9 lire, 40 
kroner or 15 rubles. Even the British 
pound sterling, which was once worth 
$4.86, now bows before the dollar and 
offers itself for $4.33, more or less. Of 
course, if the sovereign, or any other 
gold coins, were to come over to America 
in person they would be worth as much 
as ever, for gold is gold; but as they send 
only scraps of paper their promises to 
deliver themselves at some future time 
are taken at a discount. This is all 
very fine and “favorable” for us, and 
extremely gratifying to our national 
pride, but the upshot of it is that we 


have parted with our goods and received 
only gold and promises in return, which 
do not put food into our stomachs, nor 
clothes on our backs, nor shoes on our 
feet, nor do they give us cheap apart- 
ments in which to dwell. Like Midas 
of old, everything that we touch turns 
to gold, and yet we find it hard to live. 
Fortunately, our “favorable” rates of 
exchange are unfavorable to the con- 
tinuance of this one-sided trade, and 
when Europe is done borrowing she will 
import relatively less and export rela- 
tively more, while our situation will be 
the reverse of hers. She will be paying 
her debts and we shall be receiving pay- 
ment in things that we can use. This 
will involve an “unfavorable” balance of 
trade—not necessarily a decrease in 
normal exports, but a marked increase 
in imports and a most desirable fall in 
the cost of living. 


HE New York State income tax law 

made a shocking muddle of the case 
of the non-resident who happened to 
make his living, or a part of it, with- 
in the State. Some of its more glaring 
inequalities were interpreted away by 
the Controller, but it was still incum- 
bent upon the non-resident to pay the 
tax of one per cent. on his whole income 
within the State, with none of the de- 
ductions—the same as those provided 
in the Federal law—which are allowed 
to residents. The non-resident was fur- 
ther discriminated against in being for- 
bidden to deduct anything for business 
losses, and the whole arduous labor in- 
volved in the particular adjustment of 
general injustice was placed upon the 
employer. The decision of the Federal 
Court that this part of the law is un- 
constitutional expresses what has been 
obvious to the plainest citizen. One 
would think that the Albany legisla- 
tors might have foreseen this outcome. 
But it is not certain whether they 
merely bungled or had some vague no- 
tion of raising up a generation of me- 
toikoi in New York City, who should be 
suffered to do business there under pen- 
alties painful to themselves, but per- 
haps in the short run profitable to the 
State. If, however, the Constitutional 
guarantee of equal privileges and im- 
munities means anything, it should re- 
gard small infractions with the same eye 
as big ones. The erection of barriers 
between States is the last thing to be 
desired. And if the present decision 
means, which it by no means certainly 
does, that non-residents will pay no tax 
at all this year, heedless legislators may 
be in the way of receiving a salutary 
lesson. 


LOSE upon the establishment of the 
American Legion Weekly comes the 
Stars and Stripes, mud of the trenches 
washed off and khaki exchanged for 


mufti, which proposes to carry on, with 
some or all of its old editorial staff, as 
the Home Sector. “The fun-loving, 
bunk-hating spirit”—if the reborn paper 
can keep that, as it promises, there will 
be others besides the old overseas men 
who will be ready to give it a welcome. 
It will be remembered that it was 
solemnly resolved in France to bury the 
Stars and Stripes with the dispersal of 
the A. E. F. Let it be hoped that in its 
new incarnation no one will be reminded 
why it was that Cervantes felt con- 
strained to kill off his Don Quixote, and 
Addison his Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Along with all this, Collier’s announces 
that it provides more information about 
the American Legion than any other 
publication except the official organ. 
There promises to be no lack of oppor- 
tunity for the returned soldier to make 
others see him as he sees himself. 


OTEL rates are to go still higher. 
Nobody is surprised, and some, no 
doubt, find gratification in the thought 
that a guest so pays directly for the 
splendor amid which he lives, and not 
indirectly by way of an expensive poison 
which he, or his fellow-guests for him, 
consumed under a mistaken notion 
that it was what he wanted. Such peo- 
ple are quite capable of saying, “if you 
don’t like the prices, stay at home.” Ah, 
Marie Antoinette, but there are so many 
now who have no homes, and can find 
none, save the warm, but now prohib- 
itively expensive, welcome of an inn. 
The remedy is perhaps not unattainable. 
A sober eye does not require for its 
gratification the barbaric pearl and gold 
that is supposed to adorn what are 
somewhat widely known as our luxurious 
caravansaries, wearied limbs will find re- 
pose in a bed that is not of a period, an 
appetite unjaded with stimulants will 
find satisfaction in very simple fare. 
We can not, of course, return to the sim- 
plicity of the Eighteenth Century and 
earlier; the real Puritans, alas, all un- 
suspicious, held traffic with the demon 
Rum. But the later “family hotel,” on 
a teetotal basis, managed a harmless 
sort of existence even in the unregen- 
erate days. Such should be the type and 
model of the new age. Let us simplify 
at the top, and there will be a general 
scaling down all along the line. Now 
that the beast has been destroyed, per- 
haps only in this way can entertainment 
for the man be provided upon terms 
which he can afford. 
' 
EFORE Chemistry—and that is not 
so very long ago—was Alchemy. 
And before Applied Psychology, which 
is very recent indeed, was Phrenology. 
The old alchemical dream has never 
quite faded; there are still people who 
are hot on the scent of the secret which 
shall turn base metals into gold, and 
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who are quite untouched by the shock- 
ing revelations of Geoffrey Chaucer and 
Ben Jonson. But alchemy is after all a 
fugitive in holes and corners; chemistry 
has established itself beyond the possi- 
bility of harm from the survivors of an 
earlier intellectual day. But the newer 
science of applied psychology stands in 
some danger from the activities of the 
“lunatic fringe,” more especially from 
those who are eager to transmute its 
rather alluring promise into immediate 
gold through the agency of correspond- 
ence courses. So far as applied phychol- 
ogy can by simple tests anticipate and 
arrange the judgments of experience and 
common sense, it can do a good deal to 
help people to an understanding of the 


things they are most likely to succeed 
at, and, even more, of the things they 
are not—or not yet—fitted to do well. 
Such tests performed a genuine service 
in the selective draft; as a means of in- 
dicating promise and power they now 
stand at the entrance gate of some of 
the colleges; they give promise of use- 
ful application to business. And so long 
as they are used in a way that does not 
subtly intimidate and discourage, so 
long as reliance is not placed upon them 
to the exclusion of other opportunities 
for a man to demonstrate his quality, 
they will find an increasing place for 
themselves. But before this is achieved 
there must be a heavy mortality among 
“phrenological” exploiters of the idea. 


The Struggle Against High Prices 


HE President’s address to Congress 

has started a vigorous endeavor to 
check, or reverse, the rising tendency 
of prices. Whatever it may seem pos- 
sibe to do by administrative measures 
will certainly be done with all the energy 
that Mr. Wilson and the officials of the 
executive departments can command; 
and there is no doubt that Congress will 
be animated by the same spirit. Ap- 
parently even partisan jealousy has, for 
the nonce, been shoved into the back- 
ground. The thing comes so close home 
to the daily need of every man and 
woman, and is seen, moreover, to be so 
fraught with possibilities of national 
peril through its relation to revolution- 
ary discontent, that the ordinary ob- 
stacles of petty politics seem, for the 
time being at least, to have been swept 
away. 

This is not to say, however, that opin- 
ion is unanimous, or anything like unani- 
mous, as to what is to be accomplished. 
Upon the soundness of many of the 
President’s recommendations to Con- 
gress, and of his indications of execu- 
tive policy, there is, indeed, fairly gen- 
eral agreement; the difference of opin- 
ion comes in chiefly in the estimate of 
their importance—of the extent to which 
the measures proposed are capable of 
bringing about large practical results 
in the shape of lowered prices. And it 
is to be observed that nowhere in the 
address does the President himself give 
any, even the most distant, indication 
of the quantitative value that he at- 
taches to the programme which he lays 
out. A certain degree of comfort, a cer- 
tain improvement in the tone of public 
feeling, will have been imparted by the 
note he has struck; people will feel that 
something is going to be done, that their 
case against the shrinking dollar is not 
given up by default. But it must be 
noted that no definite hope of any speci- 
fied degree of relief is being held out to 
them. Whether this is to be regarded as 
a merit or not depends on one’s con- 


fidence or skepticism as to the extent of 
the efficacy of the proposed measures. 
Upon this point there is room for 
much difference of opinion; but the rea- 
sons for skepticism as regards more 
than a very moderate degree of relief 
are unfortunately very strong. Let us 
take, for example, the matter of monopo- 
listic practices; and in particular, the 
most conspicuous example of concen- 
trated control of prime necessities, the 
case of the packers. The Government is 
rightly setting in motion a thorough- 
going judicial test of their practices. 
The nation can not see with indifference 
the possession by a small group of men 
of power so enormous and ramifying in 
so many directions. If the packers have 
been guilty of violating existing laws, 
they must suffer the penalty; if, though 
keeping within the law, they have ex- 
ercised a power which is baneful either 
in its direct economic effect upon the 
public or in its interference with the 
legitimate opportunities of other men, 
new measures should be enacted to curb 
that power. But all these things, be they 
ever so bad in themselves, may have lit- 
tle or nothing to do with the high cost 
of living. The comprehensive indict- 
ment of the “Big Five” made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission presents an im- 
pressive picture of the strangle hold 
which these corporations have not only 
upon the meat supply of the United 
States, but upon that of many other food 
products in this country, and upon a 
large portion of the food supply of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy. Coming to the 
profits accruing from this stupendous 
business, the Trade Commission says: 


The packers’ profits in 1917 were more 
than four times as great as in the average 
year before the European war, although 
their sales in dollars and cents at even the 
inflated prices of last year had barely 
doubled. In the war omg 1915, 1916, 1917, 
four of the five packers made net profits 
of $178,000,000. 


Now $178,000,000 is a staggering figure, 


to be sure. But what does it amount 
to as related to the cost of meat for, say, 
half the people of the United States? 
We must first divide by three, for it is 
the profits of three years, not of one 
year. This gives $60,000,000 a year; 
and the very picture that the Trade Com- 
mission draws of the vast ramifications 
of the monopoly, both into other food 
products and into foreign countries, re- 
quires a big deduction from this figure. 
Another big deduction must be made, 
so far as meat is concerned, on account 
of the great sale of by-products which 
forms a large part of the packers’ busi- 
ness. But let us deduct only one-sixth 
in all, and we have $50,000,000 as the an- 
nual profit in the war years of these con- 
cerns, or one dollar per capita for half 
the people of the United States. Surely, 
it is not to these two cents a week of 
tribute paid to the packers that the 
American people owe much of the diffi- 
culty they have had in keeping up with 
the cost of living, nor would its entire 
extinction do much to relieve them of 
their troubles. 

Again, consider the question of the 
accumulation of great stores of food- 
stuffs. The President is very explicit 
in his recommendation of legislation 
limiting the time during which goods 
may be kept in storage. It is difficult to 
see how in any large sense, and in any 
continuingly effective way, such limita- 
tion can operate as a remedy. In popu- 
lar discussions of this question of stor- 
age the obvious fact is constantly for- 
gotten that the man who keeps food- 
stuffs in storage for purposes of com- 
mercial profit can only get that profit 
when he sells them. A conspiracy in the 
nature of a corner, or storage on an 
enormous scale by absolute or almost 
absolute monopolists, could indeed run 
prices to fantastic heights, and result 
in vast profits through the sale of only 
a part in time of scarcity, in which 
case the selling of the remainder, even 
at a comparatively low figure, would be 
a matter of indifference to the manipula- 
tors. But in the present situation noth- 
ing of this nature is even charged. 

It may or may not be that more food 
is being put in storage than a sound 
calculation of the prospects of supply 
and demand justifies; but it is upon the 
calculation of those prospects that the 
operation is based. It will not profit 
speculative holders to keep eggs or 
wheat or corn or cotton in storage for 
six months, or a year, or two years, 
and then sell them, unless the market 
prices at the end of six months or a 
year, or two years, is decidedly higher 
than the present market price. It is in 
the belief that this will be the case that 
the storage—if indeed there is such stor- 
age—is persisted in. If the calculation 
is correct, the effect of the storage will 
be not merely that accentuation of pres- 
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ent scarcity which is so conspicuous in 
the public eye, but also a corresponding 
relief of scarcity at a time when that 
relief will be even more necessary than 
it would be to-day. Taking the matter 
by and large, does it seem probable that 
our lawmakers are more likely by a fixed 
regulation to bring about an adaptation 
of supply to demand than are those 
whose fortunes depend upon their ability 
to adjust their operations to the facts? 
If indeed the Government would go 
further and adopt measures which would 
act directly upon supply and demand— 
such as rationing at home or an em- 
bargo upon exports—the matter would 
assume an entirely different aspect. But 
nothing of this kind appears to be con- 
templated; and so far as an embargo is 
concerned, considerations of humanity 
imperatively forbid it. In the absence 
of it we can not see how any large or 
permanent influence in the direction of 
lowered prices can be exerted by re- 
strictions upon storage for commercial 
purposes. Hoarding by individuals for 
personal use is a different matter; the 
practice of this upon a large scale might 
produce scarcity when there was noth- 
ing in the situation to justify it. 
Probably the most hopeful of all the 
efforts that are now under way is that 
which relates to retail prices. There 
is every reason to believe that in normal 
times the retailers’ profit in the staple 
commodities of everyday use is kept 
fairly close to the minimum of what 
is necessary for the purposes of con- 
venient distribution. But at a time 
when chaotic changes, practically all of 
them upward, are taking place with 
great rapidity, the forces which make 
for normalizing of profits have not time 
or opportunity to work. The customer 
is prepared for almost any price that 
may be asked, and competition does not 
come into play in time to prevent unrea- 
sonable exactions. It is quite possible 
that with strong effort, whether by legal 
regulation, by effective publicity, by con- 
centrated effort on the part of citizens 
and special committees, or by a com- 
bination of all these, important results 
may be achieved. A spirited beginning 
in this direction has already been made 
by Attorney-General Palmer in his 
“fair prices” campaign, which deserves 
the hearty codperation of the public. 
However all these things may be, it is 
essential that the general public should 
understand that the essential cause of 
high prices lies far deeper than any of 
the practices of profiteers or hoarders. 
The enormous expansion of the currency 
of all countries, including our own, to- 
gether with that inflation of the circu- 
lating medium which is produced by the 
unprecedented expansion of credits, is of 
itself sufficient to account for a large 
part of the rise of prices. The vast 
diversion of productive energy in Eu- 


rope, and in a large measure in our own 
country also, from the creation of use- 
ful commodities to the supplying of the 
demands of war is another factor of per- 
haps equal potency. The first of these 
factors will continue to operate with 
almost undiminished force for at least 
a considerable time to come. In the case 
of the second factor there will be, it 
is to be hoped, a steady and rapid im- 
provement from now on; yet it will be 
a long time before the productivity, 
agricultural and industrial, of Euro- 
pean countries and the facilities of 
transportation will be restored to the 
pre-war level. With normal money re- 
sources enormously swollen, and with 
supplies for the world’s prime needs 
enormously shrunk, the level of prices 
must necessarily be abnormally high. It 
is to the recovery of Europe from her 
desperate condition, and the consequent 
easing up of demand as compared with 
supply, that we must look for substan- 
tial relief. And there is no reason to 
suppose that such relief will fail to come 
within a comparatively near future. 
Some mischievous misapprehensions 
are bound up with the current talk about 
the “vicious circle” of rising prices. The 
railroad Brotherhoods say that “the 
vicious circle is infinite’; and even the 
President in his address to Congress 
speaks of “a vicious cycle to which there 
is no logical or natural end.” The temp- 
tation to speak in this way is obvious; 
when we see so exasperating a process 
continuing so long, it is perhaps natural 
to throw up our hands and say that it 
will go on forever unless something ex- 
traordinary be done. But in point of 
fact, though it is quite possible that 
something can and should be done, yet 
even if nothing were done the process 
would not go on indefinitely. In the era 
of low prices, a quarter of a century ago, 
the same feeling existed as regards the 
constantly falling value of the dollar, 
and it was the assumption that things 
were sure to go from bad to worse that 
gave such vitality to Mr. Bryan’s great 
free-silver campaign of 1896. It is true 
that higher wages call for higher prices, 
that higher prices in their turn call for 
higher wages, and so back to higher 
prices again. But somebody has got to 
pay the prices, if they are to stand; and 
a point is reached at last where the 
prices will not be paid because people 
haven’t the wherewithal in the shape 
of money to pay them—unless, indeed, a 
senseless policy of inflation is pursued 
by the Government. The Brotherhoods 
say that capital “fixes” the prices at 
which commodities shall be sold; but no- 
body has the power to fix prices beyond 
the capacity of the community to pay 
them. It may be difficult to keep our 
heads level on such a point as this at a 
time when great suffering and hardship 
are being experienced by millions of peo- 


ple, but nevertheless it is of the utmost 
importance that we do so. If the evils 
from which we suffer were really of the 
character ascribed to them by those who 
look upon the rise of prices as brought 
about simply by a cycle of arbitrary in- 
creases to which there is no natural 
check, we should be driven, in the event 
that minor remedies prove of little effect, 
to desperate measures whose disastrous 
consequences no man can foretell. So 
far from its being “academic” to insist 
upon the fundamental truths of the rela- 
tion between prices on the one hand and 
monetary inflation and productive effi- 
ciency on the other, there is no one thing 
which it is of greater practical impor- 
tance to keep steadily before the pub- 
lic mind. 


Are President and Sen- 
ate Getting Together? 


HE first indication of a break in the 
deadlock between President and 
Senate occurred when Senator Pittman 
of Nevada declared his unqualified ap- 
proval of every one of the reservations 
which the seven Republican Senators 
who are trying to bring about a prompt 
settlement favor. What Mr. Pittman 
says is generally understood as repre- 
senting the President’s own attitude. 
The approval, it is true, was itself ac- 
companied by a most important reserva- 
tion; for the Senator insisted that the 
reservations proposed should be made in 
a separate resolution and not as part of 
the ratification of the treaty. It may 
further be pointed out that Mr. Wilson 
himself had in private conversation used 
language to almost the same effect, for 
he had expressed an unqualified belief 
that what is demanded in those reserva- 
tions is already contained in the treaty 
as it stands. Accordingly, Senator Pitt- 
man’s declaration does not on its face 
either satisfy the requirements of the 
conciliatory Republicans or go beyond 
the President’s own informal statements 
made some time ago. Nevertheless, 
there is psychologically a great differ- 
ence. For a step, though perhaps but 
a small one, has been taken in Adminis- 
tration quarters towards some kind of 
compromise as regards the actual stand 
of the Senate in relation to the treaty. 
There is no reason why the Re- 
publican Senators who have been con- 
scientiously favoring reservations should 
be content with this small concession. 
If the reservations are to be effective 
for their purpose, they must be made 
part of the ratification. The duty that 
thus lies upon the Senate is to make the 
substance and form of the reservations 
such as will not imperil the settlement, 
and this duty the seven Senators are 
scrupulously endeavoring to perform. 
In any such matter a certain degree of 
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risk must be incurred, and it does not 
lie in the mouth of either side to charge 
the other with partisanship or pig-head- 
edness if it insists that not all the risk 
must be borne by its side in the conten- 
tion. It is perfectly evident that a body 
of thoroughly sincere and honest opin- 
ion, both in and out of the Senate, re- 
gards with profound misgivings fea- 
tures of the Covenant which hold out 
possibililities of unnecessary and mis- 
chievous involvements in the future. 
It is purposed to remove these possibili- 
ties, so far as such removal is practi- 
cable, without inviting any serious dan- 
ger of disturbance of the Versailles 
settlement. The mere existence of a 
chance of such disturbance, a chance so 
small that reasonable men are justified 
in regarding it as negligible, can not 
serve as a club to suppress all doubts 
and objections. The advocates of un- 
reserved ratification declare that the 
reservationists’ fears as regards the 
future are shadowy and artificial; the 
moderate reservationists have fully as 
much right to assert that the uncom- 
promising Administration men’s fears as 
regards the immediate effect of interpre- 
tative reservations upon the status of 
the treaty are exaggerated or imaginary. 

The Republican Senate leaders have 
quite enough to answer for in the blun- 
dering and chaotic way in which they 
have handled the situation. To charge 
them with a monopoly of partisanship or 
wrong-headedness is to go quite beyond 
the mark. The primary responsibility 
for the state of mind which has all along 
existed in regard to the question is with 
the President himself. To say that he 
had the Constitutional right to carry on 
the negotiations in his own way is to 
say what no one seriously disputes. He 
was under no legal necessity to take 
counsel either with the Senate or with 
his own associates in the Commission to 
Paris. He was under no legal obligation 
to keep the country informed as to what 
he proposed to do, or as to what he 
actually did do from time to time. But 
in deciding upon the course which he 
pursued in this regard he had to take 
its natural consequences. If the result 
was open to criticism, if the great 
scheme to which upon his own unaided 
judgment he proposed to bind the coun- 
try raised far-reaching issues of perma- 
nent national policy upon which intelli- 
gent and patriotic men were divided in 
mind, it was for him to endeavor to win 
over after the fact the support which 
he did not feel it necessary to invoke in 
the course of the negotiations. He has 
thought fit to do nothing of the kind; 
apparently his calculation has been that 
the inherent forces of the situation 
would of themselves compel assent to 
his programme. The exasperation pro- 
duced by this attitude is at the bottom 
of a great deal of the trouble which has 


been experienced. If, on the one hand, 
that exasperation has now in a great 
measure worn off, and on the other the 
President is prepared to some extent to 
revise his calculation, the country is to 
be congratulated. Let us hope that we 
are on the eve of a settlement in which 
both sides will act with the firm purpose 
of arriving at a prompt and reasonable 
conclusion. 


Andrew Carnegie 


T is no small tribute to Andrew Car- 

negie that, in the comment aroused 
by the news of his death, his traits as a 
man fully divide interest with the mag- 
nitude of his colossal fortune, the way 
in which he acquired it, and the public 
purposes to which so large a part of it 
was devoted. Probably no man ever 
before accumulated such enormous 
wealth in a lifetime beginning in pov- 
erty; and the magnitude of it was hardly 
more remarkable than the unparalleled 
economic development of which it was 
partly effect and partly cause. The in- 
dustrial era with which Carnegie’s name 
will be associated began after he had 
reached manhood, and so great have 
been the changes of recent years that it 
may be said to have ended before his 
death. His gifts to the public have been 
on a scale unprecedented in past times, 
and rivalled in our own only by those 
of Mr. Rockefeller. Yet almost every- 
body’s first thoughts on hearing of his 
death were directed no more to these 
things than to the picture of the shrewd 
and humorous Scotsman which has so 
long been familiar to the American pub- 
lic. A racy personality, self-assertion 
sometimes crude or naive but never 
silly and almost always marked by pung- 
ency and sagacity, manifestly sincere 
devotion to the ideals of individualist 
democracy, unbounded confidence in the 
possibilities of human improvement— 
all this, accompanied by genuine humor 
and enjoyment of life, has made Andrew 
Carnegie a figure not only interesting 
but likable, even to those who find more 
to blame than to praise in his career as 
a whole. 

In the case of Mr. Carnegie, as in that 
of Mr. Rockefeller, the two aspects of 
their vast accumulation—its getting and 
its spending—evoke conflicting feelings. 
Between Mr. Carnegie’s methods of 
aggrandizement and Mr. Rockefeller’s 
there were great differences; but the two 
were alike in the extreme exploitation of 
the opportunities that existing economic 
conditions laid open to them. Yet the 
worst things that can be said of the 
means by which the Standard Oil mo- 
nopoly was created are wholly inappli- 
cable to Mr. Carnegie’s operations. Car- 
negie’s dominance was built up by the 
energy and sagacity with which he seized 


upon every opening for the development 
of new processes and new methods in the 
steel industry, his extraordinary ca- 
pacity for discovering and utilizing the 
talents of other men, especially young 
men to whom he opened the way to 
fortune, and, it is true, also by bold and 
unsparing strokes in his warfare against 
competitors; but the systematic and 
illicit suppression of competition which 
lay at the base of the Standard Oil 
monopoly did not enter into Carnegie’s 
programme. As for the exploitation of 
labor, that is a different matter; Mr. 
Carnegie was not in advance of his time, 
and some of the hardships of labor most 
characteristic of the hardness of the 
capitalist régime at its acme were ex- 
perienced by the Carnegie workmen. 

In the giving of hundreds of millions 
for the benefit of their fellow men, both 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller are 
entitled to praise far above that which 
attaches to the mere parting with that 
amount of wealth, when what is left is 
so far beyond the possible desires of 
any individual. In both cases, there 
has been evident an intense interest in 
the ends to be achieved. In Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s case, indeed, there must be rec- 
ognized a degree of conscientiousness as 
to the best possible utilization of his 
benefactions which is probably without 
precedent. He seems to be guided by an 
almost entirely impersonal desire to com- 
pass the maximum of human benefit 
with a given expenditure, irrespective. 
of any personal predilection. Mr. Car- 
negie, more human than Mr. Rockefeller 
in other respects, was also more human 
in this. Not only did he quite frankly 
indulge a harmless but somewhat child- 
ish vanity in the persistent affixing of 
his name to almost all of his countless 
public gifts, but the direction of them 
was determined, in the main, by his per- 
sonal inclinations. It was his own ex- 
perience, as a poor boy, of the need 
of books that made the founding of 
libraries for so long a time the exclusive 
object of his benefactions; and in nearly 
all of his later gifts it was causes which 
he himself had at heart, and not pur- 
poses recommended to him by experts, 
that drew out his millions. But his in- 
terests were wide and varied; he loved 
intercourse with great and wise men, 
and was stimulated by it not only in his 
thoughts but in his acts. Whether any- 
thing like his career will again be pos- 
sible in this country, may be doubted. 
But there was about it something in- 
spiring which may be lacking in a bet- 
ter age. In any case, Americans who 
wish to do justice to the age that is now 
passing may look with justified pride 
on the public spirit of those of our mil- 
lionaries—and their name is legion— 
who, whatever faults may be laid to 
their charge, have been to all the world 
exemplars of noble use of great wealth. 
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The Hungarian Tangle 


ELA KUN has fled. A million dollars 

-in various currency were taken from 
him and his ministerial colleagues as he 
crossed the Austrian border. A Ru- 
manian army holds Budapest, and a 
Jugo-Slav force will be there before this 
goes to press. Members of the new 
Socialist Ministry are held as hostages, 
and their authority has been flouted by 
the Rumanian commander. The local 
representatives of Italy, England, and 
the United States are endeavoring to 
restrain the Balkan armies of occupa- 
tion. The attitude of the French repre- 
sentatives is ambiguous. Within a day 
of the Rumanian occupation, and evi- 
dently in collusion with the conquerors, 
rebellious Hungarian gendarmes seized 
the remnant of the Peidll government, 
and Archduke Joseph proclaimed him- 
self dictator, promising a coalition min- 
istry. To be sure he has waived his 
hereditary rights and supported the 
Karolyi government, but he rules not in 
the interest of the Entente but of the 
Rumanians, and may reasonably be sus- 
pected of dynastic ambitions. The 
Peace Conference has a new and incal- 
culable fact to deal with. The confu- 
sion is a fitting last act for the pro- 
longed tragi-comedy played between Ver- 
sailles and Buda. 

Hungary was the first enemy state to 
put herself in order for negotiation and 
in line for clemency, and she has been 
the worst treated of all. When Count 
Karolyi proclaimed the republic, last 
October, the Allies had a friend to deal 
with and a national mind resigned to the 
inevitable reckoning. Provisional guar- 
antees of the integrity of old Hungary 
were given, and the Hungarians, under 
blockade and hunger, settled down to 
wait for terms. None were forthcoming. 
Versailles was busy with future peace. 
Meanwhile, the armies of Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia pushed 
over the neutral zone and into Magyar 
territory. Repeated protests from Count 
Karolyi demonstrated that the Entente 
was either unable or unwilling to check 
its Balkan allies. The Magyars are a 
proud race, without the Austrian cyni- 
cism, and as they saw themselves sub- 
jected to piecemeal invasion and dis- 
memberment, and realized that the 
pledges of the Entente were valueless, 
they fell into despair. Count Karolyi 
bore with unauthorized aggressions. 
When he was formally commanded to 
turn over to the Allied armies a com- 
pletely Magyar zone between Hungary 
and Rumania, his position became unten- 
able, and he yielded the power to the 
Socialists of his Ministry. 

Thus, late in March, opened the dic- 
tatorship of Bela Kun, perhaps the 
shrewdest demagogue in the world to- 


day, which is saying much, for the breed 
abounds. By a wholesale policy of con- 
fiscation of wealth he caught the work- 
ing people. Unquestionaby Count Ka- 
rolyi had faced the desperate expedient 
of seeking aid from Bolshevist Russia. 
This became Bela Kun’s chief maxim. 
He has failed, largely because Russia 
had no surplus of force to lend her un- 
expected ally. Bela Kun, under the tute- 
lage of Lenin, avoided the more shock- 
ing forms of terrorism. He was a bit 
easy on small landowners, and even on 
small industrial concerns. His aim was 
to present Bolshevism in fair and nego- 
tiable guise, to gain standing with the 
Entente, and incidentally to be an ad- 
vance agent for Russian Bolshevism. He 
was to be communistic enough to satisfy 
the Reds and plausible enough to allure 
the numerous radicals at Versailles. 
Ultimately the Entente was to recognize 
the Bolshevik governments of Hungary 
and Russia. 

Towards these ends Bela Kun’s policy 
was very shrewdly framed. It met, how- 
ever, two obstacles. The Magyars had 
never had any real zeal for confiscation. 
It soon became evident that while there 
was much seizing of property, there was 
little distribution. A highly individual- 
istic people soon became tired of regi- 
mentation. And the Entente, whose 
permanent folly as regards Hungary 
Bela Kun was fully justified in predicat- 
ing, actually had learned something. 
The conferees at Versailles had seen 
Hungary shift startlingly from their 
easiest to their thorniest problem. They 
declined to deal with Bela Kun except 
for his abdication. They encouraged the 
Balkan folk to nibble at the Hungarian 
boundaries, tightened the blockade, and 
gave a modicum of military support to 
the invading armies. 

At the end of July, with the Rumanian 
guns in hearing, Bela Kun fled with his 
plunder, and a provisional government 
was set up with a Socialist Ministry 
headed by Julius Peidll. On August 3 
this government addressed Versailles 
and was promised recognition. The 
situation had swung back to where it 
was in October. With the difference, 
however, that this time the Rumanian 
army was near. Although forbidden by 
the Conference to occupy Budapest, 30,- 
000 troops paraded there in triumph, the 
Rumanian general took the day-old So- 
cialist ministers as hostages, set up a 
military government, and issued an 
ultimatum for a burdensome separate 
peace. All this was pure revenge for 
the invasion of Rumania. Nothing more 
was called for by the situation than a 
police guard in codperation with the 
civil authority. The Jugoslavs, who also 
have an uncompleted revenge, hope to 
follow the Rumanian example, and the 
Czechoslovaks are on the way. 

Probably an adjustment is somewhere 


in sight, but there is no ground for re- 
joicing, except in the fall of the outpost 
of Bolshevism. And here exultation is 
tempered by the reflection that, with 
ordinary considerateness on the part of 
the Entente, Hungary never would have 
gone Bolshevist at all. The friendly 
Karolyi was betrayed, the friendly Peidll 
has been unnecessarily discredited and 
humiliated. To a demonstration of folly 
Versailles has added one of impotence. 
There could be no better proof of the 
madness of sacrificing the peace of the 
present to the peace of all the future 
than is afforded by the case of Hungary. 
The acid test for the old Entente and 
for the incipient Society of Nations is 
at hand. If Rumania and the new Slavic 
states can wage a separate war of plun- 
der regardless of the Peace Treaty, why 
then Central Europe has been Balkan- 
ized, and the League is the hollowest of 
mockeries. It was bad enough not to 
foresee the result of trusting the work 
of Europe to Balkan armies. The situa- 
tion can now be saved only by decisive 
action which, while reéstablishing a 
people’s government in Hungary, shall 
transfer its military control to France, 
England, and Italy. 


Direct Action and the 
Public 


To say that the public is a third party 
to every strike is to utter a commonplace 
to which nobody would give a second 
thought but for the fact that the coun- 
try is full of strikes and threats of 
strikes. The most disturbing feature of 
the situation is not the temporary incon- 
venience, however great, but the fact 
that our industrial system is so highly 
developed and so specialized that even a 
temporary stoppage of certain functions, 
such as transportation, threatens a 
serious collapse. Syndicalists and other 
revolutionists are well aware of this 
and are preparing to strike at the vul- 
nerable point when the time comes; but 
ordinary unionists also, who have only 
their own welfare in view, are frequently 
ready to do the same thing, and it is not 
clear what defense the general public 
can make against this mode of attack— 
a sort of jiu jitsu by which a determined 
minority can force the majority to grant 
whatever it may ask. Fortunately, the 
public is not altogether helpless, as the 
records of a number of serious strikes 
clearly show. 

The well-known “general strike” in 
Sweden in the year 1909 is a case in 
point. It was a strike of “folded arms,” 
without violence, but none the less formi- 
dable, for the strikers purposed to aban- 
don all works, except the care of the 
sick and of domestic animals and the 
provision of light, water, and sanitation. 
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At one time as many as 285,000 out of 
460,000 wage-earners were on strike. 
The railway workers and the agricul- 
tural laborers, however, stayed at their 
posts. The strike was especially severe 
in Stockholm, but there, as elsewhere, 
the public—that is to say, the middle 
and upper classes, with a portion of the 
wage-earners—saved the day by forming 
a volunteer brigade which carried on all 
absolutely necessary work until the 
strike broke down. They manned the 
tramways, drove automobiles and de- 
livery wagons, supplied food and fuel, 
loaded and unloaded ships and cars, 
guarded the waterworks and electric 
stations, and, in general, kept the indus- 
trial machine running, though slowly, 
until the emergency was over. 

A similar strike, though not so gen- 
eral, occurred in Wellington and the 
other chief seaports of New Zealand in 
October, 1913, when the waterside work- 
ers ceased work for a trivial cause at a 
time when large supplies of dairy prod- 
uce were awaiting shipment and cold 
storage facilities were inadequate to 
keep them from spoiling. The seamen 
and coal miners came out in sympathy 
with the wharf laborers, and there would 
have been a general strike of transport 
workers but that the railway men re- 
fused to join the movement. Business 
in the chief cities was almost paralyzed, 
and for a time the outlook was serious, 
politically as well as industrially, for 
the strikers had strong syndicalist lean- 
ings, and the “Red Fed,” which directed 
the movement, was closely connected 
with the I. W. W. of the United States. 

The Government determined to main- 
tain order, and the strike was broken by 
the farmers, who, determined to pre- 
vent their produce from being spoiled, 
formed the backbone of a volunteer bri- 
gade in two divisions—the one a body of 
wharf laborers, the other a body of spe- 
cial police who protected their colleagues 
from the vengeance of the strikers. With 
the help of professional people, clerks, 
and others, they loaded and unloaded 
the ships and did the work of seamen, 
but they did not attempt to operate the 
mines. The watersiders’ strike was 
practically over in three weeks, but the 
miners held out somewhat longer. After 
this defeat the “Red Fed” turned its 
attention to political activity rather than 
direct action, but the world war broke 
out before their plans could be perfected. 

Still another illustration of the suc- 
cessful defense of a community against 
a semi-revolutionary attack is found in 
the recent “general strike” in Winnipeg, 
which began on May 15 and was not 
called off until June 26. The cause of 
the trouble was the refusal of the Vul- 
can Iron Works, the Manitoba Bridge 
and Iron Works, and the Dominion 
Bridge Company to recognize the Metal 
Trades Council in a dispute about the 








wages of their employees. The metal 
workers appealed to all the wage-earners 
of the city, of whom more than 30,000 
responded to the call—a very large num- 
ber out of a population of about 200,000. 
Business was completely paralyzed. The 
city was without mail, telegraph, or tele- 
phone service; the street cars stopped, 
and no daily papers were published ex- 
cept the Labor News; practically all fac- 
tories and wholesale establishments and 
most retail stores were closed; there was 
no gas for cooking, and bread and milk 
even were hard to get. 

A Strike Committee or Council was 
formed, consisting of about 300 repre- 
sentatives of the unions, and the Rev. 
W. Ivens, the leading spirit of the strike, 
announced that two representatives of 
the City Council would be invited to sit 
with the Strike Committee at the Trades 
Hall, and that the new form of govern- 
ment would shortly be in power in all 
the cities of Canada. The Strike Com- 
mittee was in effect a Soviet, and went 
so far as to issue cards permitting 
bakeries, restaurants, and theatres to 
remain open; but Mayor Charles F. Gray 
presently put a stop to this, declaring 
that he would recognize no such as- 
sumption of municipal authority. 

Mayor Gray, with the help of Gen- 
eral Ketchen, soon had the situation 
pretty well in hand, and determined that 
at all costs the city should be supplied 
with food and water, and that violence 
should be sternly suppressed. The Strike 
Committee also discouraged violence, 
but later on, when the strikers were 
losing ground, there were two serious 
outbreaks resulting in a number of casu- 
alties. Within a few days of the begin- 
ning of the strike a citizens’ committee 
of 1,000 was formed to keep order and 
to carry on the essential activities of the 
city, and many thousands more were 
under arms or sworn in to hold them- 
selves ready in case of emergency. After 
a while the police force of the city 
showed signs of disloyalty, and some 
176 members were dismissed for refus- 
ing to sign an agreement not to take 
part in any sympathetic strike. Alto- 
gether, about 2,000 employees of the 
municipal, provincial, and federal gov- 
ernments were dismissed for participa- 
tion in the strike, and the civic em- 
ployees were severely blamed for going 
out, as they had but recently signed a 
contract for a year. 

The Winnipeg Great War Veterans’ 
Association at first decided to remain 
neutral, but later took sides against the 
strikers as the revolutionary character 
of the leaders became apparent. The 
dismissed police were replaced by re- 
turned soldiers and by the Northwest 
Mounted Police, but the direct aid of the 
military was not required, nor was the 
city put under martial law. At one 
time it looked as though the railway men 








of the three great systems were about 
to be called out, but later they decided 
not to strike, and even issued a declara- 
tion condemning the whole movement. 
Sympathetic strikes were declared in 
numerous other cities, from Vancouver, 
British Columbia, to Amherst, Nova 
Scotia, but they had no effect on the 
final outcome. 

It was generally acknowledged that 
the metal workers had a fairly good case 
against their employers and that the 
sympathetic strike might have been suc- 
cessful if their leaders had not early 
shown the cloven hoof of Bolshevism and 
thus turned all the conservative elements 
of the city against them, including the 
returned soldiers and a considerable part 
of their own following. The strike was 
practically a failure early in June, 
although it dragged on until near the 
end of the month. On June 16 the em- 
ployers, with the approval of Hon. G. D. 
Robertson, Minister of Labor, issued a 
statement making considerable conces- 
sions as to collective bargaining. On 
the following day nine of the strike 
leaders were arrested by authority of 
the Dominion Government, on charge of 
sedition. These events, however, were 
results of the strike, rather than causes 
of its failure. The strike leaders natu- 
rally were furious at the final outcome, 
and one of them made a very significant 
statement: 

There will be no sympathetic strike in 
future. We will now resort to the ballot. 
Constitutional measures only for us in 
the future, but we will have sympathetic 
elections. We are a majority of the elec- 
torate and we will next fall fill the city 
offices, and every public body, with the 
friends of labor. Then we will run things. 
If organized labor can control the elec- 
tions, a general strike, or anything like 
it, is a blow—and possibly a fatal blow 
—against themselves. If, on the other 
hand, they are a minority, and, as is the 
case of the revolutionists, a minority of 
a minority, an attack on industrial or- 
ganization or any vital part of it will 
only cause the public to summon all its 
powers of resistance to defeat, and, if 
necessary, to crush the conspiracy. But 
—and this is the crux of the whole situ- 
ation—the powers that be, ordained by 
the will of the people, must not abdicate. 
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The Middle West and the Soviet 


AM not at all sure that the Middle 

_ West knows just how to classify a 
soviet. I have heard persons speaking 
of those shocking Russians, Lenin, Trot- 
sky, and Soviet; and though both news- 
papers and public speakers have been 
full of the doings of the Bolshevik there 
are some here who still wonder whether 
it is a foreign breakfast food or a new 
poisonous gas. To the question whether 
they believe in the soviet, the rank and 
file in these prairie States would prompt- 
ly answer no. And in general their an- 
swer would be correct. They are Ameri- 
cans first—as their attitude in the war 
has proved beyond shadow of doubt. 
They fought to preserve the American 
tradition, and they will have none 
of these foreign nostrums and quack 
remedies. 

But notwithstanding their downright 
Americanism and their general devotion 
to the American tradition, there are 
some signs in the Middle West that 
seem to indicate that many persons there 
are disaffected. The fact should not 
be glossed over that there are a con- 
siderable number of agitators, some 
quite unselfish, who preach a doctrine 
altogether dissimilar to that inculcated 
in the Constitution. 

In many respects the programme of 
the Non-Partisan League in North Da- 
kota, in Nebraska, and in many other 
prairie States smacks only too ostenta- 
tiously of a farmer’s soviet. County- 
owned banks, county-owned newspapers, 
county-owned means of marketing grain 
—all this has an unpleasant connotation 
to those who fear inroads upon our 
American tradition. It might easily be 
gathered from a general summary like 
this that the Middle West—like the Mid- 
dle West of the days of Populism—had 
gone stark radical, and was ready to 
plunge the country into the wildest ex- 
cesses of political and social experimenta- 
tion. But in passing it must be remem- 
bered that the Middle West to-day is 
rich—twenty and more years ago, in the 
heyday of Populism, it was poor, so poor, 
that Sockless Jerry was a joke only in 
the Golden East. In many a farmer’s 
barn there is to-day beside the faithful 
day-laboring Ford a high priced touring 
car for more formal occasions. At a re- 
cent meeting in a south Nebraskan vil- 
lage of less than five hundred I saw 
drawn up along the curb among Cadillacs, 
Buicks, and Hudson Super Sixes, at least 
a dozen Packards of the latest design. 
The farmer of to-day invests in stocks 
and bonds. He is a poor man indeed who 
has not at least $25,000 in Liberty Bonds 
alone, and only his banker will be able to 
tell you how heavily he has invested in 
local and even distant enterprises. No, 
the Middle West to-day is rich and in- 


terested in more than local securities— 
it is not going to wave unadvisedly the 
red flag. 

But it is still in place to say a word 
concerning the farmers’ pseudo-soviet— 
the Non-Partisan League. It is not a 
thing of to-day—its origin was before 
the war and its leaders men who caught 
their inspiration before wheat was over 
two dollars a bushel. Had the war not 
come, like Populism, it might for a time 
have swept these States, for there was 
much talk then, as to-day, of profiteering 
and corners in wheat, and it was pro- 
posed as a remedy that the new party 
should establish some sort of direct con- 
trol over the marketing of the farmer’s 
produce by means of elevators and pack- 
ing plants owned by State or county. It 
was distinctly a farmers’ union to pro- 
tect the farmer. But to-day it has lent 
itself, purely for political motives, to the 
general spirit of unrest, and allied itself 
with the I. W. W., the sentimental Bol- 
shevik, and the soap-box socialist. 
Thwarted in its original object by war 
prices for foodstuffs, it has extended its 
arms to all who have a grievance; and 
thus in one large bed lie owners of prop- 
erty who hope by the help of the League 
to obtain more property, the wayfaring 
I. W. W. who disbelieves with all his 
heart in any property save in the name 
of the combined industry operating it, 
and the doctrinaire socialist who would 
make the State final arbiter in eugenics 
and birth control. It will be interesting 
in this Noah’s ark of social and political 
ideas to read the editorials of the first 
State or county owned newspapers. 

It is possible even to prophesy that 
with the possession of political power the 
League will become conservative. The 
history of radicalism in every field of 
thought is a story of succeeding waves 
of radicals, each of which after a term of 
storm and stress lapses into a spirit of 
greater and greater conservatism. It is 
hard to reconcile anarchy and respon- 
sibility. The various schools of medicine 
are a case well in point. The Homeo- 
paths, as soon as they had become more 
or less scientific, were followed by the 
eclectics, and these in turn by the osteo- 
paths, and these last by the chiropractors. 
The human mind is not so constituted 
that it will forever wave the red flag of 
revolt—the call for a settled order and 
tradition is too strong to be withstood 
forever. Even the wild delights of a 
dawn when it is bliss to be alive and to 
be young very heaven give place in time 
to a beauteous evening calm and free. 

All over these prairie States there 
were before the war potentially signifi- 
cant farmers’ alliances or farmers’ 
unions with the avowed purpose of 
influencing legislation in favor of 


farmers. They were radical organiza- 
tions with much of the programme of the 

eague to smash the control of capital 
over the buying and marketing of grain 
and cattle. They all talked State-owned 
or farmer-owned elevators and packing 
houses and even railroads; and New 
York and Wall Street were their modern 
Carthage. But to-day, reading of the 
wider excesses of the new radicals, they 
are creeping back into the fold of the 
old parties. In Nebraska there is to-be 
a Constitutional Convention this autumn. 
To be sure, the League has its emissaries 
abroad, but so also have the older schools 
of radicals, and these now have united 
with the traditional political parties and 
have called in to their aid many of a 
former stand-pat persuasion. 

The Middle West loves to pose as radi- 
cal, as it loves the circus, and with this 
love is the adventurous man’s eager- 
ness to try anything once, but it loves 
its property still more; and ingrained 
with this love of adventure is a hard- 
headed common sense. It went for 
Populism with the zeal of a new convert, 
many of its leaders being men with 
thoroughly honest purposes, but when 
they urged upon it violent excesses, 
many of them not dissimilar to those 
urged to-day, common sense came to the 
rescue. The same result would hold 
to-day; even if the radicals should as- 
sume power, their control would be only 
in name. There will be no attempt to 
set up a soviet in the Middle West, for 
the one thing this section loves more 
than political theories, or constitutional 
changes, or the voice of the sycophant 
demagogue, is the call of its own broad 
and fruitful acres. The love of land is 
too deeply ingrained here to permit any 
rival. The Middle West flirts with the 
ideas of Progressivism, Populism, and a 
thousand other theories, until it sees that 
their intentions are serious, then back 
it goes dutifully to its first love with 
apologetic fervor. Perhaps we can never 
cure the Middle West of this habit. 

Nor is it paradoxical to say of this 
prairie country that in spite of its love 
of radical and sensational posing it is 
the most conservative section of the 
country to-day. As a result of a long 
continued series of courses in political 
science in its State universities it has, 
in spite of the lucubrations of some of its 
chosen Senators and representatives, a 
more fully developed political conscious- 
ness than either the East or the West. 
It may be true, and probably is, that the 
very reason it seems so willing to ex- 
periment in politics is because it really 
knows a good deal about politics. Obvi- 
ously a great deal that has been taught 
has been wrong, and it has paid dearly 
for its poor teachers, but these lessons 
have made it conservative in the head, 
though at heart it may be radical. 

There are several reasons why there 
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should occur these sporadic outbursts of 
radical socialism in the Middle West in 
spite of its wealth and general sound 
sense. During the war the spirit of self- 
denial and sacrifice and work perhaps 
went farther on western farms than in 
eastern urban communities. It is liter- 
ally true that these farmers who had 
the wheat and the flour—all they needed 
and more—skimped and experimented 
with substitutes on a scale that would 
put many of us who grumbled in the 
East and in the army to shame. They 
bought Liberty bonds and saving stamps 
with the same zest that before led them 
to buy each other’s farms. Now that 
the war is over, a natural reaction is on 
in full blast, and they take the same 
liberties with the Government a child 
takes with his teacher when school is 
out. An irresponsible press report that 
the American Peace Delegates indulged 
in any orgy of “booze fighting” at the 
Hotel Crillon, is to many in this “silly 
season” an argument for Mr. Townley. 
And so there is a deal of vapid talk, and 
a little irresponsible voting. It is an in- 
teresting comment, however, that the re- 
turning soldier is having nothing to do 
with the business. In more or less si- 
lence he is going back to his farm, and 
thinking. What he will have to say later 
will be highly significant, but it will 
hardly win the applause of any group 
whose war record is not clean. 

But now that the suppressing hand of 
the war has been lifted, high prices and 
an inflated currency have brought a re- 
newal of the old gambling spirit of the 
West. Every one is trying to buy or 
sell on margins. Some farms change 
hands two or three times in a season, 
each time at a considerable advance in 
price—and this is particularly true of 
the newly broken semi-arid land near 
the foothills of the Rockies. Big for- 
tunes have been made by speculators in 
the narrow compass of a few months, 
until much of the land in these prairie 
States has a purely fictitious value. 

The natural result is a further stimu- 
lation of prices already too high and a 
feeling of uncertainty about the future. 
At these feasts of Middle West high 
finance sits always the skeleton reminder 
of the day of reckoning to come, of the 
day when the bills for this day’s debauch 
must be paid in lower prices for land and 
produce. And, as in the days of Popu- 
lism, people have fleeting thoughts of 
turning over the bills to the State to pay, 
to make it the receiver and legatee of 
their gambling debts and penances. 

There is no severe labor problem in 
the Middle West—no so-called exploited 
class—no proletarian group dependent 
entirely upon shop foreman and time- 
clock. Yet there has been, even in farm 
and small factory labor, a feeling of in- 
security in the face of high prices and 
high wages. Labor here has no serious 








complaint now, when even an unskilled 
brick maker can command almost the 
wages of a college professor. It is the 
feeling of uncertainty about the future 
that makes him irresolute before the 
pleadings of a socialist or I. W. W. who 
promises State guarantees for future 
labor and future prices. 

In short, the Middle West, like the 
country at large, is wrestling with the 
enigma of the future. The reason why 
the farmer soviet is so much talked about 
is the same, with conditions merely 
anticipated, which made Populism dis- 
cussed so shamelessly twenty years ago. 


They discussed Populism then, they even 
voted Populism and sent Populists to 
Congress; but when it came to acting 
Populism—their sound common sense 
saved them. The same thing may hap- 
pen to-day—it has happened in North 
Dakota—but it is not likely that it will 
happen on a large scale. They may make 
the Non-Partisan League a Middle West 
platform, but it will not be a stage; they 
may speak from it, but they will not act 
on it. There will be no soviet in the 
Middle West. The Middle West is not 


. made that way. 


PHILO M. Buck, JR. 


The Leopard’s Spots 


T may be that the character of an in- 

dividual can change overnight as the 
result of a revival meeting, but it is un- 
likely that the change extends to the 
roots and fibres of his being. When the 
converted sinner keeps on the straight 
and narrow path it is generally, if not 
always, the result of changed environ- 
ment, of submission to the constant in- 
fluence of good men. The character of 
such a huge group of sinners as consti- 
tuted the German nation can not possibly 
change overnight. It can change only 
gradually and under the steadying influ- 
ence of wise and high-minded leaders. 
Yet a great many good Americans felt, 
and still feel, that Germany, by the very 
fact of the November revolution, had 
substituted a saintly for a demoniacal 
character; that it emerged from autoc- 
racy full grown in democratic virtue. 
The better simile would be that of bap- 
tism. Perhaps Germany was “reborn,” 
but birth connotes an extreme of immatu- 
rity and helplessness. The German char- 
acter can be, let us hope will be, remade, 
but the building of the new nation must 
be even slower than the building of a 
new man. Germany to-day is an infant 
with the thoughts of a man, bad 
thoughts, many of them, that must be 
eradicated if the world is to live in 
safety. Its curse is that it has no great 
men to lead it into sanity. It is drifting, 
and, as it drifts, the old ideas, halted but 
not destroyed by the revolution, natu- 
rally reassert themselves. Character- 
istic currents flow out to make trouble 
for the future just as they did in the 
past. 

It has been asserted to the point of 
weariness, but must never be lost sight 
of, that the great trouble is that Ger- 
many does not know it was beaten. Ger- 
many to-day knows that its plans were 
foiled, but the mass of the people, in 
their growing execration of the old lead- 
ers, blame them not for having made the 
plans, but for having failed to carry 
them through. Blind adoration of the 
Kaiser is dead; but will the world be 


much better off if this adoration of the 
Kaiser is merely replaced by equally 
blind adoration of the state? The cry 
is all too frequent in Germany: “The 
Hohenzollerns have failed us. Demo- 
cratic Germany will be able to forge 
ahead into the dominant place that 
destiny has reserved for our nation.” The 
rest of the world has got to live with 
Germany and has no right to restrain 
German progress. All that we must de- 
mand is that progress shall be achieved 
through legitimate means and that the 
rights of nations shall be respected. The 
mere overturn of an autocratic govern- 
ment does not and has not yet assured 
this result. 

A few weeks ago a circular letter, pur- 
porting to be signed by Erzberger, was 
delivered to many prominent people 
throughout Germany. When the letter 
came into hostile hands Erzberger 
promptly denied the authorship, claiming 
that it had been written on purpose to 
discredit him. Whether or not this is 
true the letter undoubtedly expresses the 
ideas of a large part of Germany. The 
author claims that the war was merely 
one phase of Teutonic development, and 
that although Germany is at the moment 
out of favor, its position is really better 
than before the war because the Allies 
no longer hold firmly together. It has 
a word of advice as to the best means of 
increasing these misunderstandings and 
then turns to the favorite German topic 
of the “Drang nach Osten.” Germany’s 
road to the East must be kept open at all 
costs, especially by preventing Poland 
from becoming strong. A possibly spu- 
rious letter may be poor evidence, but in 
this case it is supported by facts. 

Poland must not be strong because 
Germany must have free access to the 
great markets of Russia. Germany 
therefore pleaded with the Allies to 
leave her the mines of Silesia, on which 
so much of Poland’s prosperity will de- 
pend. She claims that those regions 
were an integral part of the realm, that 
although a majority might be Polish- 
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speaking they preferred to remain a part 
of Germany because of the inestimable 
benefits resulting from German rule. 
The Peace Conference made a wise con- 
cession in decreeing a plebiscite for large 
parts of the disputed territories. What 
Germany hoped then, and probably ex- 
pected, was that German officials would 
continue to control until after the vote 
was taken. Then there would have been 
no doubt of the outcome, because only 
those would have voted whose votes could 
be depended on. But the Peace Confer- 
ence decided that in the interim the 
territory should be governed by an in- 
ter-Allied Commission. German troops 
are already withdrawing from the dis- 
tricts and evidently realize that if their 
return depends on a popular vote they 
will never return, since they are carry- 
ing away with them the stock from the 
farms and even the furniture from the 
farm houses. The Germans have been 
reduced to propaganda, but since democ- 
racy has not removed the old officials 
there are plenty of trained propagan- 
dists. The Polish miners are told that 
Poland will re-introduce the ten-hour 
day—and this in spite of the fact that 
Poland has an eight-hour day. They are 
told that they will have no electric lights 
and paved streets under Polish rule— 
although why a change of overlordship 
should quench the lights and remove 
paving-stones from the streets is not 
specified. They are informed that the 
pension and insurance systems will lapse 
—and this in spite of the fact that Po- 
land has been instructed to retain them 
and in any case has equally good systems 
of her own. It is the old style of propa- 
ganda, based on lies. On the border 
there are clashes daily between German 
and Polish troops, but since the signing 
of the Treaty the German hope of cre- 
ating, through Polish nervousness, a rea- 
son for active military intervention is 
fading. The German officials who have 
so politely escorted Allied reporters 
through the territory have shown them 
what they wanted them to see. This is 
why some American papers have had ac- 
counts of the meetings in Silesia of those 
in favor of remaining a part of Germany 
and have failed to record the far greater 
spontaneous demonstrations, held under 
fear of savage reprisals by the authori- 
ties, in favor of union with Poland. 
But to keep Silesia away from Poland 
is only one of the German plans and is 
less sinister because the game must, to a 
large extent, be played in the open. The 
Ukraine is still, in its western portions, 
disputed territory. It is largely Bol- 
shevist and the Bolshevists are fighting 
the Poles. They are supported by the 
Germans. The Ukrainian armies are 
officered by Germans, they have German 
guns and German ammunition. Their 
propaganda, their attempts to stir up 
trouble in adjoining districts, are pecu- 


liarly Teuton. More and more are the 
Ukrainians being bound to Germany, so 
that, whatever the outcome of the terri- 
torial questions, they will remain the 
debtors of Germany, their territory a 
friendly road into Russia. 

Poland must also be hemmed in to the 
north, Polish ambitions—often unfair 
enough, it must be admitted—must be 
curbed in the Baltic states. The Allies 
in this region did not quickly realize the 
German purpose, so cleverly was it hid- 
den. The new states, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, were desperately weak 
against the armies of Russian Bolshe- 
vists. For a time, therefore, German 
troops were allowed to remain to assist 
in the defense. These troops became 
more and more arrogant, paid daily less 
regard to the local authorities. After 
the overturn of the government in Latvia 
by the Baltic barons, who are mostly 
German, assisted by German troops, the 
Allies at last understood that, so far as 
the independence of the new states was 
concerned, the Germans were a greater 
menace than the Russian Bolshevists, 
and ordered the German evacuation of 
the territory. Long before this the local 
inhabitants had sensed their own danger. 
They knew that it could not always be 
chance that whenever the Russians at- 
tacked there were no German troops in 
the defense, that whenever the Russians 
retreated there were always German 
troops to occupy the land. It was not 
lost on them that in many instances when 
the Bolshevists advanced the territory 
behind them was found to be occupied 
by Germans. It was evident enough that 
the defenders within the city were in 
complete accord with the attacking 
forces beyond the walls. Germany’s road 
to the east along the Baltic littoral is 
closed, or nearly closed, for the moment, 
but it will not be permanently closed 
until Russia has been re-organized by a 
really democratic leader, be he Kolchak 
or some other yet to arise. 

There is an eastward road farther 
south that leads through Hungary and 
Bulgaria. This road also Germany 
wants to keep open for her commercial 
armies of the future. But here again 
the newly democratic German does not 
see that victory may come as well by fair 
dealing in open competition as by in- 
trigue. The exact relations between 
Germany and the Hungarian Bolshevists 
have been and still are carefully hidden. 
The whole policy of Count Karolyi was 
based on friendship with the Allies. 
When they failed him—or when he be- 
lieved they had failed him—he turned 
the government over to the communists. 
Bela Kun and his tribe are anti-Ally. 
They depend openly on Lenin, secretly 
on Germany. One instance, too little 
noticed, is enough to prove this. Four 
months ago, the Red Army of Hungary 
was little better than a rabble. A few 


weeks ago it attacked the Czecho-Slovak 
army, made up largely of veteran troops, 
and drove them back a hundred miles 
and more. How was this possible? The 
answer is that Bela Kun, under instruc- 
tions from the Germans, had introduced 
strict discipline. His army was officered 
by Germans who, in a few weeks, turned 
a rabble into an efficient fighting force. 
In making the Red Army efficient, Ger- 
many knew that it was prolonging a 
period of disorder, and this is every- 
where the German aim. Czecho-Slova- 
kia, Poland, Rumania, the Baltic Prov- 
inces, must be kept in such a state of 
unrest on the borders that they will have 
no opportunity for orderly self-develop- 
ment and the establishment of stable 
governments. The best method, under 
present circumstances, appears to Ger- 
many to be the encouragement every- 
where of Bolshevism or that state of 
radical unrest which finally issues in 
Bolshevism. 

This German manipulation of Bolshe- 
vism is perhaps the most serious dan- 
ger facing the world at the present time. 
It extends not only to support of the 
Soviets in Russia and in Hungary. It 
includes as well the support of radicalism 
in every country, carried on mainly for 
the broad purpose of demoralizing Ger- 
many’s rivals, sometimes for the narrow 
purpose of securing a specific advantage. 
For example, there have been serious 
dock strikes in Denmark, the strikers 
supported by German money. Quite re- 
cently a steamer, loaded and ready to sail 
for America, was held up for lack of 
coal. A little group of men offered to 
put the coal on board at a rate approxi- 
mating $7 an hour. Rather than sustain 
the greater loss of delayed sailing the 
company paid. This sort of thing is to 
the interest of Germany specifically, in 
that it must have the effect of diverting 
trade from Copenhagen to Hamburg and 
Bremen. The tragedy is that German 
agents play on the passions of the igno- 
rant, persuading them to strike, not for 
their own advantage, but to destroy their 
very means of permanent livelihood for 
the benefit of German interests. 

It may fairly be said, of course, that 
German support of Bolshevism, although 
of imminent danger to the rest of the 
world, may mean the ultimate ruin of 
Germany’s own plans. The German is 
playing a desperate game for high 
stakes. The highest stake of all is Rus- 
sia. Germany has announced the re- 
sumption of trade with Soviet Russia. 
It must have been German ammunition 
that has driven the Kolchak forces east- 
ward from the Urals—must have been, 
for the Bolshevists are making little 
or no ammunition. The Bolshevists at- 
tacking the Baltic provinces used Ger- 
man gas shells, in spite of the fact 
that the German troops were associated 
with the defenders. Whenever, in this 
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region, the Germans retreated they pur- 
posely left their ammunition to fall into 
Bolshevist hands. German experts have 
been sent to Moscow to assist in the ne- 
farious enterprise of manufacturing 
counterfeit money. The Germans are 
thus trafficking with the Bolshevists both 
along the lines of open support—eco- 
nomic and military—and through assist- 
ance in practices which even the most 
ardent advocates of Bolshevist doctrine 
admit to be immoral except, perhaps, as 
temporary measures. With the almost 
universal collapse of belief in individual 
rights has appeared, also, a passive ac- 
ceptance of the theory that any means 
are justifiable if they tend to a good end. 
But few people outside of Germany will 
contend that German domination of Rus- 
sia through a continuance of Bolshevism, 
outwardly despised and at the same time 
manipulated by German agents, would 
be a worthy end. 

The great hope is that Germany, in 
thus for selfish ends supporting the 
Soviet Governments of Russia and Hun- 
gary, will lose the very commercial mas- 
tery for which she aims. Few people, 
except the shallowest radicals, believe 


that Bolshevism as a system can sur- 
vive. When its fall comes, will not the 
liberated peasants and artisans look 
about them and ask, “Who supported this 
odious thing which has so _ nearly 
wrecked our country?” Unless Germany 
has been extraordinarily successful in 
hiding what she has done the answer will 
be plain, and the freed peoples may well 
turn in anger and disgust from the 
guilty nation. 

It is necessary for the world that Ger- 
many should again become strong and 
sound, but equally necessary that Ger- 
man regeneration should be moral as 
well as physical. Until Germany eschews 
deceit as she has eschewed the Kaiser, 
until new men with new ideas arise who 
have a finer sense of international and 
other-national rights, the Allies must 
not close their eyes to what is going on. 
This is necessary for their own safety, 
for the safety of the new children in the 
society of nations, for the sane upbuild- 
ing of Germany herself. Declarations of 
righteousness must be supplemented by 
scrupulously honorable deeds. 

EXAMINER 


On Cultivating the Fundamentals 


O service is done to education by 
anyone who tries to introduce new 
subjects at the expense of the funda- 
mentals. The fundamentals are few, and 
they are easily recognizable. There is 
never any trouble in securing a consensus 
as to the indispensability of reading, 
writing, and spelling—the manipula- 
tion of the national tongue—and of an 
acquaintance with geography and with 
numbers and computation. Without 
such knowledge a person can hardly ex- 
pect to get on at all in modern life; the 
experience of the race, over many gen- 
erations, has made these subjects tradi- 
tional. And now we are coming to see 
that both individual and national well- 
being call also for those studies, in earli- 
est youth, whose pursuit leads to knowl- 
edge of the human body and of the laws 
of health. There is no tradition behind 
this fundamental, but a strong national 
persuasion is developing among the bet- 
ter educated classes, and hygienic liv- 
ing, if not adopted voluntarily, is likely 
to be imposed upon the stupid, indiffer- 
ent, or recalcitrant. It is fair enough 
to call physical education a fundamental. 
But since its future seems bright 
enough, and since the tendency is to ex- 
tend rather than to encroach upon and 
limit it, there is no occasion to defend 
its claims as, it is to be feared, there 
is occasion to stand up for the tradi- 
tional subjects. 
The assumption seems to be that any 
one can teach the “three R’s”—that they 
are easy to deal with. It is not so. Like 


anything else worth while, they are diffi- 
cult in themselves; and they are ren- 
dered the more redoubtable to the in- 
structor because they come first. The 
teaching of a second modern language 
would lose a large proportion of its 
arduousness and have greatly augmented 
prospects of success if the student but 
knew his own mother-tongue thoroughly 
and accurately. There would be no need 
to study Latin in order to understand 
linguistic structure, if English gram- 
mar had been thoroughly taught. Many 
of the exasperations of college teachers 
of economics would disappear if the 
students could carry out simple arith- 
metical computations with exactitude. 
In short, we have here something basic; 
and the transmission of it is the harder 
because it is basic and thus involves the 
making of a beginning—the getting of 
a foothold. It is no function to be in- 
trusted to greenness, frivolity, and in- 
experience. 

This earliest teaching, besides, is that 
which holds the strategic point in the 
formation of mental habits. The mate- 
rial it encounters is highly plastic; there 
is, as yet, not so much to unlearn. If 
the home were a school for life, as it 
ought to be, instead of a chaos devoid 
of discipline, or a hothouse, as it so 
often is, there would be a still smoother 
tabula rasa ready for the stylus of 
those who are called upon to write first. 
In any case, however, these latter have 
an opportunity to cultivate the by-prod- 
uct of mental discipline such as none of 





their successors can ever have. But this 
by-product is, after all, pretty nearly 
the main thing in the educational pro- 
cess; it is a by-product only in the sense 
that it, like character, can not be sought 
directly, but arrives as a consequence of 
doing definite duties, voluntarily or 
under compulsion. It is better, perhaps, 
a sort of emanation or synthetic prod- 
uct—a quintessence that comes out of 
the faithful and repeated expressing of 
minor essences or essentials. 

A mind is disciplined, not by reason 
of the quantity of related or unrelated 
matter that has been displayed before 
it, or crammed into it, but when it has 
learned to confront the difficult with 
intrepidity, relying upon methods of at- 
tack which it knows it can use with 
dexterity and precision because it has 
been using them right along, and which 
are in the available kit of tools just as 
the carpenter’s saw and chisel lie in his 
chest sharp and ready for the grip of 
his hand. Mental discipline is a matter 
of the quality of instruction, and the 
quality of the mental application de- 
manded by the instructor, rather than 
of the quantity of subjects presented. 
Hence a few proper subjects, in quali- 
fied hands, are enough to make a start 
with. 

It is well that the fundamentals are 
few; and it is highly desirable that they 
shall have the whole field to themselves 
until, at the hand of competent instruc- 
tion, they are thoroughly learned and 
assimilated. For they are difficult 
enough to afford a wholesome resistance 
to assault, calling for a strain and ten- 
sion conducive to the strengthening of 
intellectual sinews; and the methods by 
which they can be reduced are the stock 
methods of all intellectual siege-oper- 
ations. If any one has these funda- 
mentals early, thoroughly, and exhaus- 
tively ground into his very being, there 
are not many intellectual gyrations that 
he can be called upon to perform for 
which he will not have the adequate 
mental musculature and stamina. He 
will have plenty of time later on, and 
also the capacity, to pick up a collection 
of the graces for himself. 

Therefore there is the strongest ob- 
jection to crowding upon and interfer- 
ing in any way with the thorough learn- 
ing of the fundamentals; and if any 
one who holds the foregoing views un- 
dertakes to advocate new studies in the 
schools to meet the spirit and oppor- 
tunities of the time, it is understood 
that he is offering a challenge to the 
less fundamental parts of the curriculum 
alone. 

If the earliest school years are as de- 
terminative as they have been asserted 
to be—if the proverb, “As the sapling 
is bent, so is the tree inclined,” is ap- 
plicable in this connection—then a plea 
for better education must begin with a 
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call for better primary instruction. It 
is perhaps bootless to recall the fact 
that many members of former genera- 
tions got a substantial start in the old 
district schools, under the ministrations 
of some crotchety dominie who, perhaps, 
did not go very far, but was thorough 
as far as he went, and a disciplinarian 
always; who made keeping school his 
life-work, was proud of it, and enjoyed 
the respect of a community that was 
proud of him. With the concentration 
of population and its attendant social 
adjustments the day of such characters 
has passed; but it sometimes appears 
that their after-types are discharging 
their functions with no such steadiness 
of purpose and success. Perhaps these 
after-types know so much more that 
they are above their jobs. Perhaps for 
this reason, and because so many of them 
are young women, with destiny as wife 
and mother summoning them, they look 
upon their teaching as a temporary stage 
in their life-careers rather than as an 
important service to society, and an end 
in itself. With all deference to thousands 
of good women throughout the land, 
there ought to be more men in the ele- 
mentary schools, especially in schools 
for boys. Boys are not by nature 
docile; they need the strong hand; and 
then, too, they are inclined to hold any- 
thing that seems to be typically “wom- 
an’s work” in slighter esteem. There is 
a prestige and also a wholesomeness to 
be gained for elementary education by 
getting more men teachers into it; as 
things are, it is too one-sidedly unmas- 
culine. 

But it is almost laughably utopian to 
expect men to go into the teaching of 
letters and numbers. A college pro- 
fessor often feels that his students 
hardly regarded his instruction in trigo- 
nometry or history as real man’s work; 
they may, later on in life, but that does 
not help his standing and efficiency 
while they are under him. The dominie 
“has it on him,” as the saying goes, in 
this respect; for there no longer exists 
that reverence for learning per se that 
people used to have. And this altered 
attitude, which reserves its applause for 
the verb “to do” rather than the verb 
“to be,” and is too impatient to see that 
first the blade and then the ear must 
precede the full corn in the ear, has its 
inevitable reflection in both the material 
and the immaterial rewards of the pro- 
fession. If the best college seniors 
scarcely contemplate college teaching as 
a career, how can any one expect strong 
and ambitious men to go into primary 
teaching? How, indeed, can you ex- 
pect any one, man or woman, to take up 
that occupation except as a stop-gap, or 
to continue in it except with discontent 
and a numbing sense of frustration and 
failure? 

There are inalterable social laws that 


set the conditions of social recognition 
and recompense for all the various voca- 
tions. It would appear that they do 
this, in many cases, independently or 
in defiance of the findings of reason. 
Theoretically everyone believes in sound 
education; nevertheless, in practice, 
that prime desideratum can not be at- 
tained in full measure because the re- 
wards of service in this line are far 
below the grade necessary to attract the 
most highly competent into it. It is 
not desirable that the rewards shall 
stand comparison with those in, say, 
business; for the best teaching must 
always have in it the elements of dis- 
interested enthusiasm and of self- 
sacrifice. But no one who is not a 
fanatic can contemplate a life, for him- 
self and his, in which the proportion of 
sordid care is prospectively so great. 

It is impossible to offer any solution 
of this, the ultimate crux of the educa- 
tional problem. If popular sentiment 
for education were strong enough—if 
people prized it as highly as they think 
they do—the solution would doubtless 
appear. But when everyone freely ad- 
mits that general education is a good 
thing, and lets it go at that, there seems 
to be no point d’appui at all. There is 
no heat generated, not even that of con- 
troversy. It is probable that there is 
need of some startling revelation to 
transform a theoretical but indiffer- 
ently held persuasion into something 
more alive and efficient. Perhaps the 
war has done something to awaken 
sensibilities in this direction, as in so 
many others. In’ -y case, the happen- 
ings of the past few years have some- 
what altered the mood of the teachers, 
who seem inclined to less patience and 
resignation in their lot than heretofore. 
If the profession, having become im- 
poverished, should now be deserted by 
the remaining desirables, perhaps it will 
have struck rock-bottom at length, and 
may start to rise. 

The time now to come will call for 
education as never before. We have 
pretty well exhausted the natural advan- 
tages which we have had for the asking, 
and we have got to know more, as a 
nation, in order to hold our own in the 
closer competitions that are coming. 
All education, but especially the funda- 
mentals, must be better done if we are 
to adjust and reconstruct under the im- 
minence of altered life-conditions. But 
education demands schools; and schools 
are not mere piles of inorganic mat- 
ter, however elaborately fashioned. A 
school is an atmosphere, generated by 
a teacher—a mere log, if the compelling 
personality sits at one end of it. The 
present pressing problem of education 
is the personnel of the faculties, and 
especially of those that attend to the 
elementary fundamentals. 

A. G. KELLER 


Herman Melville 


II 


N 1849, about two years before “Moby 

Dick,” appeared that strangest of 
allegories, “Mardi, and a Voyage 
Thither.” The two works are compan- 
ion pieces: “Mardi” is a survey of the 
universe in the guise of an imaginary 
voyage of discovery, “Moby Dick” is a 
real voyage skilfully used to illustrate 
the cosmos; “Mardi” is a celestial adven- 
ture, “Moby Dick” an infernal. “Mardi” 
is highly general—the quest of a mys- 
terious damsel, Zillah, a sort of Beatrice, 
a type of divine wisdom; “Moby Dick” 
is specific, the insanely vengeful pursuit 
of the dreaded white whale. The people 
of “Mardi” are all abstractions, those of 
“Moby Dick” among the most vivid 
known to fiction. “Mardi” was far the 
most ambitious effort of Melville’s, and 
it failed. Personally I like to read in it; 
for its idealism tinged with a sane 
Rabelaisianism, for its wit and rare pic- 
torial quality, for the strange songs of 
Yoomy, which, undetachable, are both 
quaintly effective in their context, and 
often foreshadow oddly our modern free 
verse. It is often plethoric and over- 
written, it drops out of the Polynesian 
form in which it is conceived, and be- 
comes too overt preaching and satire. It 
justifies the Bacchic philosopher Babba- 
lanja’s aphorism—‘“Genius is full of 
trash”; but it is also full of wisdom and 
fine thinking. It represents an intellec- 
tual effort that would supply a small 
library, and I suppose it is fated to re- 
main unread. Perhaps its trouble is its 
inconclusiveness. Again Babbalanja is 
enlightening: 

Ah! my lord, think not that in aught 
I’ve said this night, I would assert any 
wisdom of my own. I but fight against the 
armed and crested lies of Mardi, that like 
a host, assail me. I am stuck full of darts; 
but tearing them from out me, gasping, I 
discharge them whence they came. 

The very seriousness of “Mardi” tells 
against it. One feels something, a 
breaking heart under the literary horse- 
play. Thus it can not hold its own 
either with such neatly fashioned ideal 
republics as Edward Bellamy’s “Looking 
Backward,” nor with the Horatian ele- 
gance of Samuel Butler’s “Erewhon,” 
nor of course with the grim impassivity 
of “Gulliver’s Travels.” The occasional 
delver in “Mardi,” however, will pluck 
out of it all sorts of surprises from fore- 
shadowings of the superman to an an- 
ticipation of Samuel Butler’s vitalism. 

“Moby Dick” has the tremendous ad- 
vantage of its concreteness. Captain 
Ahab’s mad quest of the white whale 
imposes itself as real, and progressively 
enlists and appalls the imagination. Out 
of the mere stray episodes and minor 
characters of “Moby Dick” a literary 
reputation might be made. The retired 
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Nantucket captains, Bildad and Peleg, 
might have stepped out of Smollett. 
Father Mapple’s sermon on the Book of 
Jonah is in itself a masterpiece, and I 
know few sea tales which can hold their 
own with the blood feud of Mate Radney 
and sailor Steelkilt. The sfyle still has 
the freshness and delicate power of 
“Typee,” but is subtler. Take the very 
modern quality of a passage which a 
Loti might envy: 


It was while gliding through these latter 
waters that one serene and moonlight 
night, when all the waves rolled by like 
scrolls of silver; and by their soft, suffus- 
ing seethings, made what seemed a silvery 
silence, not a solitude; on such a silent 
night a silvery jet was seen far in advance 
of the white bubbles at the bow. Lit up 
by the moon, it looked celestial; seemed 
some plumed and glittering god uprising 
from the sea. 


There is also a harsher note befit- 
ting the theme. The tang of it is in the 
passage with which this essay opened. 
The tragic and almost incredible motive 
of the quest of the demon whale gains 
credibility from the solid basis of fact, 
as mad captain Ahab himself is based, 
so to speak, on his ivory leg. The in- 
sane adventure itself grows real through 
the actuality of its participants: Was 
there ever such a trio as the savage 
harpooners? Their very names, Feddal- 
lah, Tashetego, Queequeg, are a guar- 
antee of good faith. A reader instinc- 
tively hurrahs at the deeds of such mates 
as Starbuck and Stubbs while with them 
he cowers under the fateful eye of Cap- 
tain Ahab. Throughout the book are 
shudders, sympathies, and laughs. 

But “Moby Dick” is more than what 
it undisputedly is, the greatest whaling 
novel. It is an extraordinary work in 
morals and general comment. In the 
discursive tradition of Fielding and the 
anatomist of melancholy, Melville finds 
a suggestion or a symbol in each event 
and fearlessly pursues the line of asso- 
ciation. As he and Queequeg plait a 
mat on the same warp, the differing 
woofs and resulting surfaces become a 
symbol for man’s free will asserting it- 
self against the background of fate. 
Such reflections are in a grave, slow- 
moving style in which Burton has 
counted for much and Carlyle for some- 
thing. It is the interplay of fact and 
application that makes the unique char- 
acter of the book. As for the Christian 
fathers the visible world was merely a 
similitude or foreshadowing of the eter- 
nal world, so for Melville the voyage of 
the Pequod betokens our moral life in 
the largest sense. An example may best 
show the qualities and defects of the 
method. “Ishmael” (Herman Melville) 
is at the wheel at night gazing at the 
witches’ kitchen of “trying out” the 
blubber. The glare sends him into a 
momentary doze and a strange thing 
happens: 


Starting from a brief standing sleep, I 
was horribly conscious of something fatally 
wrong. The jaw-bone tiller smote my side, 
which leaned against it; in my ears was 
the low hum of sails just beginning to 
shake in the wind. I thought my eyes were 
open: I was half conscious of putting my 
fingers to my lids and mechanically stretch- 
ing them still farther apart. But, spite of 
all this, I could see no compass before me 
to steer by; though it seemed but a minute 
since I had been watching the card, by the 
steady binnacle lamp illuminating it. Noth- 
ing seemed before me but a jet gloom, now 
and then made ghastly by flashes of red- 
ness. Uppermost was the impression, that 
whatever swift, rushing thing I stood on 
was not so much bound to any haven ahead 
as rushing from all havens astern. A 
stark, bewildered feeling, as of death, came 
over me. Convulsively my hand grasped 
the tiller, but with the crazy conceit that 
the tiller was, somehow, in some enchanted 
way, inverted. My God! what is the matter 
with me, thought I. Lo! in my brief sleep 
I had turned myself about, and was front- 
ing the ship’s stern with my back to her 
prow and the compass .. . 


Look not too long in the face of the fire, 
O man! Never dream with thy hand on 
the tiller! Turn not thy back to the com- 
pass; accept the first hint of the hitching 
tiller, believe not the artificial fire when its 
redness makes all things look ghastly. To- 
morrow, in the natural sun, the skies will 
be bright; those who glared like devils in 
the forking flames will show in far other, 
at least gentler relief; the glorious, golden, 
glad sun, the only true lamp—all others 
but liars. 


Upon the reader’s slant towards this 
sort of parable will very much depend 
his estimate of “Moby Dick.” Are we 
dealing with trimmings or essentials? 
—that is the critical question. Cut out 
the preachments, and you will have a 
great novel, some re lers say. Yes, but 
not a great Melville .iovel. The preach- 
ments are of the essence. The effect of 
the book rests on the blend of fact, 
fancy, and profound reflection, upon a 
brilliant intermingling of sheer artistry 
and moralizing at large. It is Kipling 
before the letter crossed with Sir 
Thomas Browne, it comprises all the 
powers and tastes of Herman Melville, 
is his greatest and most necessary work. 
So while no one is obliged to like “Moby 
Dick”—there are those who would hold 
against Dante his moralizing and 
against Rabelais his broad humor—let 
such as do love this rich and towering 
fabrique adore it whole-heartedly—from 
stem to stern, athwart ships and from 
maintruck to keelson. 

In a sense “Moby Dick” exhausted 
Melville’s vein. At thirty-two he had 
put into a single volume all that he had 
been in action, all that he was to be in 
thought. The rest is aftermath, yet it, 
too, is considerable. The year after 
“Moby Dick,” 1852, appeared “Pierre, or 
the Ambiguities.” Legend assigns the 
author’s swift obscuration to the dis- 
praise “Pierre” aroused. It is too simple 
an explanation, as we shall see. The 
book is repellent and overwrought, yet 
powerful. The theme is the endeavor 


of a long-parted brother and sister, a 
mere lad and lass, to cut loose and lead 
their own lives, as nominal husband and 
wife. The ambiguity of their situation 
leads to misery, madness, and ruin. Con- 
vention triumphs over a boy’s genius 
and chivalry, as over a girl’s unmeasured 
tenderness. The struggle is painful, 
without winning much sympathy. The 
moral that one must somewhat bend to 
things as they are is almost common- 
place. The demonstration is powerful, but 
without much sequence; reflection and 
satire burgeon over the mishaps of the 
luckless brother and sister, as if the red, 
red rose and the briar should finally con- 
ceal the twin tombs of the ballad lovers. 
Yet as a literary curiosity “Pierre” is 
worth reading, and it is at least a curi- 
ous coincidence that it completely antici- 
pates in wire-drawn fashion what was 
soon to be the leading motive of “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” The paral- 
lel is commended to would-be doctors of 
philosophy. 

In 1863 Herman Melville sold “Arrow- 
head” to his brother Allan and soon 
went to New York and obscurity. A 
disastrous driving accident in 1864 and 
the resultant shock for months sapped 
the nerve of the former whaleman, and 
when he emerged it was to a new and 
smaller life. Family cares now pressed 
upon him, and in 1865 he took a position 
as customs’ appraiser, humble duties 
which he exercised at the old Gansevoort 
Market for upwards of twenty years. 
He lived, a cheerful and courteous re- 
cluse, satisfied with his books and his 
home. Literary New York forgot him 
and social New York never knew him. 
Shortly before his death the magnani- 
mous poet-critic, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, managed a complimentary dinner 
for him, and with difficulty got him to 
attend it. It was about the only public 
recognition he ever received. I had the 
pleasure of seeing the home in which he 
died, an apartment in the now vanished 
“Florence,” at 18th Street and Fourth 
Avenue. It was the mellowest home I 
have ever seen in Manhattan. There 
was a fine portrait of the Gansevoort 
grandsire, by Sully after Stuart; Wash- 
ington Alston would have highly ap- 
proved the prints after Claude and Sal- 
vator, and Charles Lamb would have 
reveled in the lustrous brown folios of 
the old English worthies. The simple 
old furniture was worthy of the rest. 
I liked to think that Herman Melville’s 
last anchorage was in so sweet a port. 

Perhaps Melville had written himself 
out, lasted just as long as his incompa- 
rable sea material, and no longer. For 
a smaller man the explanation would be 
adequate, as it is the simplest. I rather 
think poor health and brooding must 
chiefly account for the collapse. Among 
the numerous aphorisms in “Pierre” we 
read, “When a man is really in a pro- 
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found mood, then all merely verbal or 
written profundities are unspeakably re- 
pulsive, and seem downright childish 
to him.” And again, “Yoke the 
body to the soul, and put both to the 
plough, and the one or the other must 
assuredly drop in the furrow.” “Pierre” 
is one long parable of living too in- 
tensely morbidly, and individually. It 
probably reflects a personal struggle of 
the author for a mental equipoise which 
he attained at the cost of surrender of 
old activities and ambitions. Mean- 
while he had greatly isolated himself. 
By telling the truth about the Poly- 
nesian missionaries he had sorely ruffled 
the devout, and had increased the offense 
by skeptical asides in his novels. From 
the New England~ writers, most of 
whom too clearly revealed “the striped 
origin of their German and Neo-Pla- 
tonical origins,” he stood off. He came 
to a New York in the literary doldrums. 
Solitude easily became a habit which 
stuck. 

For recreation he still occasionally 
turned to verse, but nothing except “Bat- 
tle Pieces,” 1866, was even intended for 
the public. Of the war poems only 
“Sheridan at Cedar Creek” is remem- 
bered— 

Shoe the steed with silver 

That bare him to the fray 
is deservedly in the anthologies. There 
are single lines and stanzas in the vol- 
ume that are thrilling. The poems to 
the Swamp Angel, the great gun that 
reduced Charleston, is fine, as a stanza 
proves, in sustained irony and symbol: 
There is a coal-bleak Angel 

With a thick Afric li 
And he dwells (like 


harried) 
In a swamp where the green frogs 


e hunted and 


1 
But his face is against a City 
Which is over a bay of the sea, 
And he breathes with a breath that is 
blastment, 
And dooms by a far decree. 
There are again striking anticipations 
of the terse and sententious method that 
Kipling was to make famous. Kipling 
himself might have thought this pro- 
phetic stave to the Monitor’s victory: 
Hail to victory without the gaud 
Of glory; zeal that needs no fans 
Of banners; plain mechanic power 
Plied cogently in War now placed— 
Where War belongs 
Among the trades and artisans. 
Melville had rather the soul of a poet 
than great poetical capacity, or facility, 
but there is power and probity in his 
feelings that atone for halting verse and 
occasional makeshift rhyme. He is too 
original a figure in American poetry 
ever to be quite forgotten. 

After “Battle Pieces” the rest with 
Melville if not silence is whisper. He 
sunk resignedly into his habits. Ina 
literary way he was not idle. I have 
seen in manuscript an historical novel, 

















half a dozen short stories, a volume of 
lyrics and some long narrative poems, 
but have had no opportunity to read this 
unpublished material. For a time Mel- 
ville had the genial and accomplished 
Richard Henry Stoddard as an associate 
in the customs office. Towards the end 
he was in correspondence with the Eng- 
lish writer of sea novels, W. Clark Rus- 
sell. But in general Melville’s situation 
was that which he treats in the privately 
printed poem, “John Marr,” printed in 
1888—a disillusioned mariner living by 
great memories and by family affection, 
drawing ever more aloof from the sur- 
rounding world. 

In his early fifties Melville made the 
Mediterranean trip, leaving certain 
memories of it in his two privately 
printed volumes of verse and more com- 
prehensively in the reflective poem, 
“Clarel, a Pilgrimage in the Holy Land.” 
Of those who have actually perused the 
four books and two volumes of “Clarel” 
I am presumably the only survivor. Yet 
there are in “Clarel’”’ vividness, humor, 
irony, and mind-stuff sufficient to stock 
the entire imagist school; only the blend 
was never quite right and the fashion 
of the poem has passed. Melville brings 
a group of flippant and serious skeptics, 
theologians, men of action, poets, and 
traders into Palestine and notes their 
reaction to the legend, scenery, and 
shrines of the Holy Land. There are 
charming lyrics, sharp and well-seen de- 
scriptions. The problem of faith and 
doubt is turned over in every sense, the 
bearing of both on public and private 
morals is constantly adumbrated often 
with prophetic intuition. 

Arts are tools; 
But tools, they say are to the strong; 
Is Satan weak? weak is the Wrong? 
No blessed augury overrules; 
Your arts advance in faith’s decay; 
You are but drilling the new Hun 
Whose growl even now can some dismay; 
Vindictive in his heart of hearts, 
He schools him in your mines and marts— 
A skilled destroyer. 
This should show the vigor of the think- 
ing in “Clarel,” and prepare the way 
for its eminently Victorian conclusion. 
Melville admits all the doubts, but quand 
méme let the individual hold his modi- 
cum of faith in humanity and a God, 
and his hope in immortality. 
If Luther’s day expand to Darwin’s year, 
Shall that exclude the hope—foreclose the 


fear? 
ok * ok * 


Yea, ape and angel, strife and old debate, 
The harps of heaven and dreary gangs of 


eu; 
Science the feud can only aggravate— 
No umpire she betwixt the chimes and knell; 
The running battle of the star and clod 
Shall run forever—if there be no God. 


Then keep aa heart, though yet but ill 
resigned— 

Clarel, thy heart, the issues there but mind; 

That like the crocus budding through the 
snow— 

That like a swimmer rising from the deep— 








That like a burning secret which doth go 

Even from the bosom that would hoard 
and keep; 

Emerge thou mayst from the last whelming 


sea 
And prove that death but routs life into 
victory. 


With its patent longueurs and lapses 
“Clarel” is about all America has to show 
for the poetical stirring of the deeper 
theological waters which marked the 
age of Matthew Arnold, Clough, Tenny- 
son, and Browning. And we need not be 
ashamed of our representation. 

In the deepening twilight of his later 
years Melville printed for private cir- 
culation two little pamphlets of verse, 
“John Marr and Other Sailors,” 1888, 
and “Timoleon,” 1891. Here and there 
are flashes of the old genius which the 
Melvilleite will cherish, many fine lines 
and no quite fine poems. The little 
brochures were fittingly dedicated to 
W. Clark Russell and to Elihu Vedder, 
artists who respectively accord with the 
objective and the mystical side of Mel- 
ville’s vein. 

I have left myself little scope for dis- 
cussing the problem of Melville’s de- 
cline. He seemed written out at thirty- 
two, when most authors are just begin- 
ning to strike their gait. Yet it should 
not be forgotten that not even the most 
neglected works of his are negligible for 
a reader who values rich idiosyncrasy. 
“Pierre” is perhaps the only positively 
ill-done book, and it is stuffed with 
memorable aphorisms. Amid the some- 
what dreary wastes of “The Confidence 
Man” are numerous tidbits of irony and 
wit. “Israel Potter” contains the best 
account of a seafight in American fic- 
tion. But it is undeniable that after 
“Moby Dick” Melville never conceived a 
good book—“White Jacket” was a hang- 
over; his inventive processes became un- 
certain and fluctuating, the moralist in 
him eclipsed the man of letters. The ex- 
traordinary artistry, the ineffable magic 
of words so frequent in his beginnings 
becomes intermittent and rare. The new 
sententiousness and oracular eloquence 
never quite fulfill themselves. What he 
lacked was possibly only health and 
nerve, but perhaps even more, cOmpan- 
ionship of a friendly, critical, and under- 
standing sort. In London, where he 
must have been hounded out of his cor- 
ner, I can imagine Melville carrying the 
reflective vein to literary completion. 
As sensitive a friend as the poet Stod- 
dard has written: “Whether any of 
Melville’s readers understood the drift 
of Melville’s mind, or whether he under- 
stood it himself, has often puzzled me.” 
Yet there seems no mystery in the ambi- 
tion to make great fulness of life con- 
tribute to fuller understanding of life’s 
deeper enigmas. Robert Browning 
would readily have seen what Melville 
was driving at. 

If Melville relatively failed in the 
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synthesis he sought, he left the evidence 
of its possibility in “Moby Dick.” In 
sheer capacity to feel most American 
writers look pale beside him. Out of 
his loins grows the recent “strong 
school.” They have nothing in common 
with him but his emphasis. At his best 
he commanded a witchery of words be- 
yond any American save only Edgar 
Allan Poe. He combined in an extraor- 
dinary degree impressionistic delicacy 
and precision with emotional and mental 
vigor, and withal robust humor; he was 
both drastic and refined, straightfor- 
ward and deeply mystical, precious, and 
delightfully homely. He felt keenly the 
task of harmonizing so many opposites, 
and perhaps has left the sufficient key 
both to his ambitions and disappoint- 
ments in one of the poems of “Timo- 
leon.” With it we take leave of the 
most personally alluring of American 
men of letters: 


ART 


In placid hours well-pleased we dream 
Of many a brave unbodied scheme. 
But form to lend, pulsed life create, 
What unlike things must meet and mate; 
A flame to melt—a wind to freeze; 
Sad patience—joyous energies; 
Humility—yet pride and scorn; 
Instinct and study;—love and hate: 
Audacity—reverence. These must mate, 
And fuse with Jacob’s mystic heart, 
To wrestle with the angel—art. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Correspondence 
How Women Vote 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The prophecies of J. Rogers in his let- 
ter of July 12 have a strangely familiar 
sound. For many years the public has 
been hearing from suffragists of the 
marvelous things which would happen 
when women vote; but in cities where 
women do vote proof of these claims is 
startlingly absent. 

Mr. (?) Rogers claims that the vote 
will give to women “a new sense of 
municipal responsibility” and will insure 
“the passing of the bartender.” Would 
he be interested to know that at the 
February primaries in Chicago, when it 
was to be decided whether the city’s 
notorious Mayor was again to be the 
Republican candidate, and whether a 
worthy Democrat was to oppose him, 
that out of the 660,000 women eligible to 
vote, more than half a million stayed 
away from the polls, showing no sense 
whatever of municipal responsibility? 
And that of the 135,000 who did vote by 
far the largest number cast their ballots 
for Mayor Thompson, who received more 
than six times as many women’s votes as 


the reform candidate who ran against 
him? It is under woman suffrage that 
Chicago has earned the verdict of our 
returned soldiers of being “the most de- 
spised city in the United States.” In 
regard to “the passing of the bartender” 
Mr. (?) Rogers may be interested to 
know that two out of three of the women 
who voted in Chicago voted in favor of 
saloons, and that California under 
woman suffrage has twice defeated Pro- 
hibition. 

At a suffrage meeting in Boston a 
suffrage speaker when confronted with 
disconcerting facts exclaimed indig- 
nantly, “Facts? What do I care about 
facts? Facts have nothing to do with 
this question!” Unfortunately this atti- 
tude seems typical of the psychology of 
adherents of “The Cause.” 

MARGARET C. ROBINSON 
“The Clearing,” Jaffrey, N. H., July 16 


The Cost of Living 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In the usual American home 44 per 
cent. of the nutritive value of the food 
consumed is in the form of bread and 
milk. Each year the average American 
consumes bread made from five bushels 
of wheat, and this gives him 38 per cent. 
of his total food supply. The same five 
bushels of wheat in the process of milling 
yield nearly enough bran (80 pounds) to 
supplement the rough fodder of cows 
in the production of approximately 100 
quarts of milk for the annual use of the 
individual. This fulfills about 6 per 
cent. of his nutritive needs. The modi- 
fication of the cost of at least 44 per cent. 
of the nation’s food lies therefore with 
the Government in the controlled price 
of wheat. 

Applicants for a reduced cost of food 
are apt to overlook one determining 
factor. It is obvious that cheap food 
can not be produced where farm labor 
is high. The high pay of union labor 
not only attracts men from the farms, 
but it adds highly to the cost of the 
farmer’s clothes and boots, his barns 
and his machinery. At the present day 
one almost never hears of the fall in the 
price of any service or commodity. 

It is obvious that the Government has 
the power to reduce the cost of 44 per 
cent. of the food value taken by the 
American people in the form of bread 
and of milk, but this would be a short- 
lived relief unless labor agreed to a re- 
duction in wages. Such a suggestion 
never comes from labor circles, and yet 
it follows as a necessary corollary if 
there is to be any permanent reduction 
in the cost of living. For cheaper food 
depends on cheaper labor. 

On account of the inability of many 
to grasp this situation it is improbable 
that there can be any permanent relief 


from war prices. The demand for more 
money and less work lies in a universal 
human instinct. Whether such a com- 
bination of ideals is for the general wel- 
fare of mankind appears, however, to be 
philosophically questionable. 

The profiteers are not individuals 
alone. We may well ask ourselves 
whether as a nation we are not profiteer- 
ing. For we are selling to an impover- 
ished and suffering world indispensable 
food and clothing in the form of wheat 
and cotton at prices based primarily 
upon inflated wages. 

GRAHAM LUSK 
New York, August 1 


Book Reviews 
A Modern Diogenes 


THE VESTED INTERESTS AND THE STATE OF 
THE INDUSTRIAL ARTs. (“The Modern 
Point of View and the New Order.”) 
By Thorstein Veblen. New York: 

W. Huebsch. 
ROFESSOR VEBLEN is not a so- 
cialist, perhaps, nor yet a social re- 

former of any familiar type, but rather 
a sort of Diogenes going about with 
lantern in hand looking for an honest 
man and finding none. His lantern is a 
powerful flashlight which he turns on all 
the badness in the body economic, and 
he has a sharp stick with which he 
touches all the sore spots; whereat the 
enemies of capitalism rejoice, and its 
friends begin to wonder whether there 
is any part of it that can bear examina- 
tion. However, as he finds only the 
same old troubles, there may be less 
satisfaction on the one side and less 
anxiety on the other as to the final out- 
come. 

This little book is a reprint of a 
series of articles lately published in The 
Dial, and in it the author gives the es- 
sential teachings of his earliest books— 
“The Theory of the Leisure Class” and 
“The Theory of Business Enterprise’— 
together with an argument from eco- 
nomic history designed to show that in- 
dustrial society is about to get rid of the 
ideas of the 18th century, which it has 
long since outgrown; and, incidentally, 
to shake off the vested interests which, 
like the Old Man of the Sea, have so 
long been riding on its back. Then, too, 
the author extends the application of 
his theories to world politics, defending 
the thesis that the same vested interests, 
reinforced by the divine right of nations, 
are chiefly responsible for the world 
war. From this point of view national 
self-determination is a doctrine as out 
of date as the “natural right” to 
individual self-direction in domestic 
affairs; for a nation is an organization 
for collective offense and defense, es- 
sentially based on hate and fear of other 
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nations. Most people would say that a 
nation is something more than this, even 
as a man is something more than a fight- 
ing animal; but Profesor Veblen de- 
lights in half truths and paradoxes, 
which are certainly throught-provoking 
even when least convincing. 

The theory of business enterprise 
which the “certified accountants of eco- 
nomic theory” usually teach is that busi- 
ness men—farmers, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and the rest—are producers first 
of all, engaged in the work of supplying 
the world with goods and services; al- 
though secondarily and_ incidentally, 
while serving others, they usually make 
a living for themselves. Were it not so, 
society would be muzzling the ox that 
treadeth out the corn. Veblen, on the 
contrary, turns the proposition around, 
saying that men engage in business first 
of all to make money for themselves, and 
secondarily, if at all, to produce some- 
thing for other people. Obviously, the 
two statements are expressions of the 
same process, the difference being chiefly 
one of emphasis. Still, they seem to 
give different results, for the economists, 
laying stress on service, glorify busi- 
ness; while Veblen, seeing that business 
men are seeking filthy lucre, finds them 
guilty of avarice and all the other deadly 
sins. 

The indictment is serious, and the 
prosecuting attorney makes a strong 
case against the defendants. Business 
men, thinking chiefly of price, are not 
greatly interested in production; in fact, 
they usually seek to limit production in 
order to increase the price, and it is no- 
torious that few factories ever run up 
to their full capacity. The factories 
of the country could produce twice 
as much—yes, four times as much 
—as they do if the business managers 
would give more attention to output and 
less to piratical corporation finance, and 
the meretricious devices of salesmanship 
and advertising. And yet, Professor 
Veblen would surely admit that most 
manufacturers do like to have a large 
output, as that involves low overhead 
costs per unit of output, and is the only 
source from which large manufacturing 
profits can come. Also, he would prob- 
ably admit that the total output of the 
mills and factories could not be doubled 
or quadrupled without a corresponding 
increase in the supply of raw materials, 
though where those raw materials are 
to come from is not quite clear. He 
would admit, too, that some advertising 
and salesmanship would be necessary 
under any system, although he would in- 
sist, with all students of the question, 
that some is wasteful and some decidedly 
meretricious. 

But Professor Veblen’s chief attack 
is launched against the highway robbery 
so frequently practised under the guise 
of corporation finance, and here he is 


on stronger ground, although, as usual, 
he overstates the case. For example, 
there is nothing heinous about the capi- 
talization of such intangibles as good- 
will, even though accountants may not 
recommend it, for such capitalization in 
itself gives no control over the price of 
the article sold. Whether a popular 
newspaper company is capitalized at 
$100,000 or $1,000,000 makes no differ- 
ence in fixing the price of the paper, for 
it is the good-will itself and not the 
capitalization of it that counts. How- 
ever, with a public service corporation 
whose rates are subject to control, the 
case is different. But wage earners and 
consumers as such are not much inter- 
ested in corporation finance, although as 
small investors they may be deeply con- 
cerned, for it is a case of dog eat dog, 
and the old rule of caveat emptor gives 
neither protection nor consolation to 
those who are taken in by the denizens 
of the ground floor. Probably the chief 
evils connected with corporation finance 
will be removed by the gradual educa- 
tion of the small investor, by the growth 
of higher standards of business ethics, 
and by legislation, and the residue of 
incurable badness will be no more than 
would necessarily attach to any form of 
human activity. 

But denunciation of the evils of capi- 
talism, as Veblen is well aware, will 
never overthrow it unless it contains 
within itself the seeds of its own de- 
struction. On the contrary, just criti- 
cism may serve to strengthen it, if it 
can learn to profit thereby. What men- 
aces capitalism at the present time is the 
fact that it is out of joint with itself, 
because its articles of faith, which were 
valid enough in the 18th century, are 
out of harmony with the material condi- 
tions of the 20th century. 

What industrial property there was in 
the 18th century was for the most part 
the property of master craftsmen, who 
were investors, employers, and workmen 
all in one, much like the typical Ameri- 
can farmer of the present day. They 
performed three functions, each of which 
was indispensable to the conduct of their 
business, but they received only one in- 
come, which they did not clearly differ- 
entiate into interest, profits, and wages, 
as economists do to-day. Quite natu- 
rally, then, they had strong faith in per- 
sonal liberty and all that it involved on 
the economic side, including the right of 
self-direction, free bargaining, and the 
unrestricted ownership of property. 
These “imponderables” proper to the 
time were expressed and stabilized in 
the writings of such publicists as Locke, 
Montesquieu, the Encyclopedists, the 
Physiocrats and Adam Smith, as well as 
in such public documents as the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the American Con- 
stitution, and the French Declaration of 
the Rights of Man. 


These ideas might have continued in- 
definitely to command the faith of man 
but for the changes that have taken place 
in the industrial world, especially the 
creation of a vast material equipment, a 
machine so tremendous that it has sub- 
merged not only the individual laborers, 
who are small parts of a great whole, 
but the “gentlemen-capitalists” as well, 
who are seldom or never seen about a 
given plant, and who, in so far as any- 
one can see, perform no necessary func- 
tion at all. Because of the conditions of 
their material environment, the “varie- 
gated mass of common men” who do the 
work of the world are rapidly losing 
their faith in the old imponderables— 
self-help, personal initiative, free bar- 
gaining, and the unrestricted right to 
property—while the “kept classes,” the 
gentlemen-capitalists, the owners of 
vested interests, vainly hold to the out- 
worn faith of the 18th century. But 
this faith will not save them, for it is 
not the faith of the common men. Thus 
a discrepancy has arisen between the 
accepted principles of law and custom, 
which properly belong to a past age, and 
the mechanistic development of the new 
era; and since the mechanical side of in- 
dustry is quite unbending, the impon- 
derable side of make-believe must either 
bend or break. 

This argument is evidently a varia- 
tion of the familiar Marxian interpreta- 
tion of history, without any mention of 
bourgeoisie, concentration of capital, ex- 
ploitation, class struggle, or social revolu- 
tion; but all are there in veiled form and 
all point to the disruption of the eco- 
nomic system and the domination of the 
proletariat. It would not be hard to 
show certain flaws in the argument, even 
assuming the questionable premises. 
For example, the fact that the shares in 
the common product of industry are 
now clearly differentiated into interest, 
profits, and wages, does not justify the 
assumption that the owners and inves- 
tors perform no function and are en- 
titled to no return, even if they are, for 
the most part, out of sight. The policy- 
holders of insurance companies are 
never seen by the farmers to whom they 
have lent money. Yet they have rights 
that should be considered. And if, as 
in the case of these insurance companies, 
which are among the most important of 
investors, the ownership of property 
could be widely diffused, might not the 
common men still remain true to the 
faith of the 18th century, which, in 
fact, is almost as old as humanity it- 
self? Certainly, Professor Veblen, who 
has pondered deeply on the subject, has 
not yet suggested any new system of 
make-believe to take its place. As a 
mere observer of the industrial proces- 
sion, he is not obliged to do this, but it 
would be interesting to know what the 
creed of the new era is to be. 
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French Criticism of the 


**Anglo-Saxons’’ 


MysTIQUES ET REALISTES ANGLO-SAXONS. 
By Régis Michaud. Paris: Armand 
Colin. 


ROM a short trip abroad it is easy 
to bring home knickknacks and 
curios and even, if one is swiftly im- 
pressionable, something of foreign man- 
ners and fashions. But as the inter- 
course of nations increases the curios 
become less curious and the difference 
in fashions and manners diminishes. 
Presently a traveler who wishes credit 
for a foreign sojourn will have to stay 
long enough to acquire some knowledge 
of the genius and character of the coun- 
try with which he professes acquaint- 
ance. Then the period of international 
understanding will begin to suczeed the 
period of international caricature; and 
one will hesitate to assert that one 
knows the French people well after a 
week in the restaurants of Paris, or the 
English after an altercation with a Lon- 
don ’bus driver. 

A young French man of letters visit- 
ing New York a year or two ago told 
the writer of this review that up to 
date he had been disappointed by his 
adventures among us. He had come 
expressly to study the point of view of 
our younger generation. The people 
that he had met were too sophisticated 
to exhibit distinctive markings. Intel- 
lectually the young New Yorker was 
hardly distinguishable from he would not 
say the young Parisian, but the young 
European. He should have to go west, 
he said, to find what he was seeking. It 
was obvious that he, like most for- 
eigners on a first tour of the land, was 
in quest of what we used to call “local 
color.” He had come to establish a pre- 
conception. The Younger Generation of 
his dreams was to be pungently native, 
adorably naive, insolent with great ex- 
pectations. His mind was sensitized to 
detect if not the direct influence of the 
prairies and the redskins upon western 
literature at least some bold exuberance 
of the brave new world. His ears were 
keyed to catch the famous barbaric 
yawp. Somewhere between New York 
and Chicago he found, of course, just 
what he wanted. He met philosophic 
novelists innocent of grammar and with 
a vision of life as primitive as Adam’s, 
poets with the singing voice of a village 
auctioneer, literary editors handling the 
vernacular with a touch like Jack Demp- 
sey’s and stamping o’er the heads of the 
elder generation of American writers 
like the wild ass of Omar Khayyém. Ac- 
cording to the custom of romantic trav- 
elers he went home with these selected 
impressions to give his countrymen a 
vivid and interesting misconception of 
the spirit of American letters. 

It is the frequency of such reports 





that makes one value a work of inter- 
national interpretation conceived in the 
spirit of Régis Michaud, who does not 
mistake the noisy for the significant, 
nor the queer for the characteristic. 
Considered as a liaison officer of the 
newly forming Anglo-French-American 
entente, he has already performed highly 
useful services which one hopes he may 
be encouraged to continue. On the one 
hand he has lectured here on French 
literature at Princeton, Smith, and the 
University of California, and has given 
us a French explanation of such national 
figures as Clémenceau and Maurice 
Barrés. On the other hand he has pub- 
lished in France a translation of Emer- 
son’s journals—a work as yet inade- 
quately noticed in this country—and is 
preparing an elaborate study of Emer- 
son and American Transcendentalism. 
It would be difficult to suggest a more 
valuable work of literary intermedia- 
tion than thus leading French readers 
to the pure and undefiled headwaters of 
intellectual life in America. In the book 
now before us, the publication of which 
was delayed by the author’s three years 
of war, Professor Michaud proves the 
breadth of his curiosity and understand- 
ing by admirably intelligent and skilful 
expositions of Emerson in relation to 
Montaigne, Pater, Whitman, Henry 
James, Mark Twain, Jack London, Upton 
Sinclair, Mrs. Wharton, and Bernard 
Shaw. Now a Frenchman who has 
studied American characteristics in 
Emerson and Upton Sinclair, in Henry 
James and Mark Twain, in Jack Lon- 
don and Mrs. Wharton will not have a 
conception of current fashions as clean- 
cut and decisive as if he had confined 
himself, say, to the Imagists or the Chi- 
cago School of Poetry; but in compen- 
sation he will know infinitely more about 
the national character and genius. 
The “message” of Professor Michaud’s 
book, if one can be found in a work gen- 
erally so objective and dispassionate, is 
doubtless directed primarily to French 
readers. And behind his effort of mere 
comprehension and interpretation one 
is perhaps justified in discerning a sig- 
nificant emphasis upon traits of Ameri- 
can literature and life which a genera- 
tion that sat at the feet of Renan and 
Anatole France would regard as for- 
eign, and which a generation that fought 
under Joffre and Foch would regard as 
desirable. He recognizes at any rate 
in Emerson that “Puritan mysticism,” 
that glow of idealistic exaltation, which 
distinguishes his skepticism from that 
of Montaigne and transforms the latter’s 
nonchalant and almost Epicurean en- 
durance of the world into the spirit of 
courage and practical enterprise, issuing 
in Emerson’s disciple Whitman in a 
well-nigh orgiastic optimism, tremen- 
dously bracing when “the world with 
devils filled,” as Luther sang, “threatens 





to undo us.” In Mark Twain, whom he 
rightly calls the Homer of the American 
epos and a good soldier of truth and 
justice, he signalizes the burly independ- 
ence and self-confidence begotten by an 
immense popularity, springing in turn 
from an unsurpassed representation of 
indigenous manners and democratic 
sentiments. In Jack London’s tales of 
the wild he finds the romance of Ameri- 
can energy, the deep racial urge to ad- 
venture. “These Anglo-Saxons,” he de- 
clares, “must have blows, hazards, life 
in the open, privations, battle with the 
elements. They know that in order to 
conquer the formidable and anonymous 
powers which sport with our existence 
one must give blow for blow, and appro- 
priate their strength. Life, as Emerson 
was fond of declaring, is rough. The 
heroes of Jack London love her as she is 
and meet her with an equal roughness. 
It is the ideal of the race, and that 
counts for much at times.” 

Whatever check the French reader 
requires on this somewhat Rooseveltian 
conception of our racial destiny Profes- 
sor Michaud supplies in his subtle appre- 
ciations of Walter Pater, Henry James, 
and Mrs. Wharton. As one glowing still 
with the relics of an old flame he de- 
scribes Pater’s exquisite researches for 
an esthetic escape, his fusion and con- 
fusion of art with religion, the seduc- 
tive morbidity in his reduction of life 
to reverie. With frequent glints of 
satire yet still with the insight of sym- 
pathy he analyzes the beaux méandres of 
the Jacobean novel and the esthetic 
“globe trotters,” saturated with emo- 
tion, art, and poetry, who people that 
royaume des beaux esprits—“Chére et 
regrettée Cosmopolis!” In Mrs. Whar- 
ton he recognizes a fine conscientious 
talent of the first order, original and 
personal; and he savors her tales of 
society written for the fashionable 
magazines and the Fifth Avenue folk, 
yet still “biblical and puritanic,” indi- 
cating, as he says, that the soul of the 
American people has changed less than 
the manners. It is characteristic, no 
doubt, of us grave and purposeful “An- 
glo-Saxons” to put forth now and then 
such flowers as these, a scrupulous artist 
or two, an esthete who prefers burn- 
ing with a hard gem-like flame before an 
Italian painting to following the wolf- 
dogs across the Alaskan ice. But the 
countrymen of Renan, Flaubert, and 
Baudelaire do not need to go abroad to 
study the art of fiction or the confusion, 
delicious to the dilettante, of the good 
with the beautiful. 

From a critic who perceives and ex- 
plains so clearly both the fine and the 
robust American virtues—particularly 
all the athletic qualities of body and soul 
comprised in Mr. Roosevelt’s “valor of 
righteousness”—it should not be in- 
tolerably painful even to Americans, 
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thinnest skinned of the Caucasian 
peoples, to hear that they have their 
amusing peculiarities, which, as reflected 
in this French mirror, might almost be 
called defects. It is a defect of their 
self-respect, observable in the pages of 
Mark Twain, and since his time rather 
on the increase than on the wane, that 
they tend, as Professor Michaud sug- 
gests, to erect irreverence into a system 
and to be unceremonious and rude on 
principle; and a comic aspect of their 
independence is illustrated by our na- 
tional humorist’s “application of the 
Monroe Doctrine to the fine arts.” It 
is a defect in their culture, as exhibited 
in the novels of James, that when in- 
tensely pursued, it tends to the produc- 
tion of delicately perfumed expatriates, 
and fragile creatures like Milly Theale 
in “The Wings of a Dove,” a pensive 
picture in a beautiful frame, “who dies 
of being only that.” In French eyes, 
it is at least a curiosity in their social 
institutions that marriage is arranged 
by “a flirtation according to rule in 
which the woman offers herself without 
knowing whether she will be taken.” 
Perhaps the comment which cuts deepest 
into the soft spot of the “typical Ameri- 
can” is this on the heroes and heroines 
of Mrs. Wharton: “All, men and women 
alike, seem to apply to life and the pur- 
suit of happiness the recipes of the 
mechanistic psychology of William James 
and the pragmatists. Psychology is re- 
duced for them to a science of external 
behavior. Presence of mind takes the 
place in them of reflection. No previ- 
sion. . . . There is lacking in their 
souls that background of memories, tra- 
ditions, habits, and those moral reserves 
on which every well-directed life is nour- 
ished. They do not live; they improvise.” 
If this is true, the austere moral disci- 
pline of our ancestors, which has so 
potently molded the American charac- 
ter, must be losing its grip; the inherited 
Puritan conscience, long discernible even 
in the uneducated and the “self-made 
man,” must be growing dangerously 
vestigial and unintelligent. 


Fabulists 


Far-Away Stories. ‘By William J. Locke. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
RAMSEY MILHOLLAND. By Booth Tarking- 

ton. New York: Doubleday, Page 

and Company. 

T the end of “Far-Away Stories” 

Mr. Locke provides, by request, a 
note on Septimus and Marcus Ordeyne 
and other well-known characters of his, 
in war-time. They are shadows, he 
says: “But shadows are not cast by 
nothingness . . . These shadows of 
things unseen are real. In fable lies es- 
sential truth.” In true fable—yes. The 
really important question about Messrs. 
Locke and Tarkington and romances of 


their sort is whether they are true fabu- 
lists or clever fabricators. Do they be- 
lieve in fairies? Is faith in the simple 
human virtues their real clue? Do they 
deal in types rather than characters be- 
cause they can’t manage anything better, 
or because type rather than character 
is proper to romantic fable? We may 
give the generous answer. These men 
believe in themselves and in their job. 
Whether they altogether understand 
what it is they believe in and what their 
job is, may be another matter. In fable 
lies essential truth, but truth in a sin- 
gularly elementary and emotional form. 
Let the fabulist beware how he con- 
founds it with the richer if sterner 
truth which is the hard-won guerdon of 
creative realism. 

The fables in Mr. Locke’s book are 
gleaned from the past of many years, 
all but one having been “written in calm 
days far-away from the present convul- 
sion of the world.” This makes their 
uniformity of temper and method the 
more striking. They are not markedly 
original in plot: what good fable is? 
To accept and slightly adapt some fairly 
familiar “situation,” with the aid of 
tolerably familiar types, is the right 
game. Here are the pair of maiden- 
ladies, sisters, whose delicate and ab- 
surd self-sufficiency is broken into by 
the advent of a beautiful youth (cast 
up by the sea) for whom they suffer love 
and jealousy and so have their brief 
moment of life before he passes on, as 
youth and fortune decree. Here is a 
wicked old paterfamilias who at last 
awakes to his faults, reforms, and be- 
comes a generous parent and a doting 
grand-daddy. Here is an unhappy little 
princess whose adventuress-mother is 
about to sell her to an infamous Jew- 
financier when the penniless young Eng- 
lishman carries her off to safety and a 
cottage. And here are four tales of 
blind people whose disability merely 
gives them color and saliency as figures 
of romance. The substance of “An Old- 
World Episode” has been embodied in 
more than one short story of recent 
years, but never more skilfully than 
here. It is the tale of the two mates, 
the one blind, the other horribly dis- 
figured, whose happiness is menaced by 
the operation that is to restore the blind 
one’s vision. Mr. Locke’s handling well 
illustrates his instinct for the acceptable 
way out. Your naturalist would show 
the wife helplessly loathing the horror 
to which she is legally bound. Your 
creative realist or high romancer would 
show her triumphing over the physical 
revulsion in the name of a spiritual 
union. Neither would be a tolerable 
“ending” for the reader of romance. His 
standards are those of the popular the- 
atre; one has only to refer to these 
standards to see how impossible any 
solution must be which permits the 


physical revelation. Our fabulist finds 
a “pleasant” way out by letting the wife 
recover her sight for an instant, so that 
she may see her child, and having her 
then deliberately destroy it that she may 
not see her husband. We quite frankly 
admit that she has only to see him to 
abhor an attitude that doubtless repre- 
sents the survival of the ancient and 
elementary identification between the 
physically ugly and the spiritually foul. 

“Ramsey Milholland” is Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s fable of young America facing the 
war. Ramsey is that lad of the mid- 
lands (geographic and social) whom 
this writer has so often painted; a close 
kinsman to William Baxter of pleasant 
memory. He is the same uncouth, self- 
conscious, mumbling, sound-hearted 
stripling whose comic amours and vague 
quests we have so often followed, with 
Mr. Tarkington, in the past. From his 
lips fall those half-articulate sounds 
which we more or less ruefully identify 
with the speech of American boyhood. 
But it may not be quite snobbish to re- 
mark that it is the speech of a certain 
stratum which does not altogether repre- 
sent American boyhood at its average 
best. In confining Ramsey Milholland 
as a college junior to the same sort of 
disjointed illiterate prattle that served 
him back of his teens, the story-teller 
somewhat overstrains our credulity. 
However, one of Ramsey’s chief traits is 
that he uses as little speech as possible 
of any kind. All the strength in him is 
of a kind that can not be heard or seen— 
must at best make itself dimly felt as an 
emanation. He is almost a fool at his 
studies, almost a clown in social con- 
tacts, almost a negative quantity in mat- 
ters of belief and principle. And yet 
there is a kind of solid power beneath, 
which can be called on at need, and 
makes itself recognized by people who 
can not define it. 

Offset against this awkward half-sub- 
merged personality is the clever and ar- 
ticulate Dora, a natural leader of classes, 
deliverer of orations, winner of prizes 
and praises from all quarters. Not con- 
tent with confounding him by contrast 
throughout his schooldays, she must 
carry on the process at the university, 
where fate more than once opposes them. 
But the law of opposites is working, and 
a small thing brings them together. 
Meanwhile great forces gradually hem 
them in. The war which in their Fresh- 
man year had seemed so remote begins 
to sound nearer: “The long strain was 
on the country; underneath all its out- 
ward seeming of things going on as 
usual there shook a deep vibration, like 
the air trembling to vast organ pipes 
in diapasons too profound to reach the 
ear as sound: one felt, not heard, thun- 
der in the ground under one’s feet.” It 
grows louder: to Dora as the sound of a 
horror approaching, the unspeakable, in- 
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excusable horror of war; to Ramsey as 
a dimly apprehended summons, to be 
neither prated of nor disobeyed. He 
loves her, but not to argue with; and 
when she discovers that her faithful 
hearer is by no means her comrade, they 
quarrel. The boy goes his way to war, 
and the girl is roused to see that it is a 
rightful war which must be fought that 
wars may cease. “And she beheld the 
revelation sent to her. This ordinary 
life of Ramsey’s was but the outward 
glinting of a high and splendid spirit, 
as high and splendid as earth can show. 
And yet it was only the life of an every- 
day American boy. The streets of the 
town were full, now, of boys like Ram- 
sey.” Yes, Ramsey and Dora are types, 
their story is a commonplace one, but 
shot through with the simple feeling, or 
if you will sentiment, for goodness and 
unselfishness and faith that gives virtue 
to every honest fable. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


“TYDUCATION and Social Movements” 

is the far-flung title under which 
A. E. Dobbs (Longmans) promises to 
develop this thesis: “There is truth in 
the paradoxical statement of a modern 
writer, that progress in English educa- 
tion has owed less to the zeal of its advo- 
cates than to changes in the structure 
of social life which have often no appar- 
ent connection with educational move- 
ments.” His purpose is to show the 
“points of connection between educa- 
tional and social history” from 1700 to 
1850. As we read the first paragraph 
we find that the style is dignified, even 
stately. By the time we have finished 
the third paragraph we forget the style 
and wonder what is wrong with the 
matter. Have we been inattentive? We 
apply our mind more intently, deter- 
mined to follow the author’s thought, 
and are mortified at not finding any 
thought. Surely we must be dull; for 
here are sentences that would do credit 
to Lecky, deft coherence, imposing foot- 
notes—all is just as it should be among 
the best histories. Again we apply our- 
selves, and force our way through the 
first long chapter. It’s no use. The 
book remains to our most receptive 
mood and our most determined attack 
a chaos of historical make-believe. All 
the proper motions are imitated with 
gravity and grace; all the outward seem- 
ing is of astute power; but inwardly 
there is only emptiness. We are moved 
about through the deep realms of cita- 
tion from Vinogradoff and Marshall and 
Seebohm, but we get nowhere. In the 
later chapters, to be sure, we come here 
and there upon consecutive pages that 
convey meaning. There are even pas- 
sages of droll quotations, and at one 








point imagination is kindled by the 
statement that “a circle of Methodists 
read Paine’s ‘Age of Reason.’” But we 
have learned nothing. 

It is pleasant to turn to the homely 
“cut it out” and “shy on” with which 
Evelyn Dewey tells us of education in 
her “New Schools for Old” (Dutton). 
Here is the story of how a Mrs. Harvey 
brought salvation to the farming com- 
munity of Porter in Missouri. She was 
interested in making a pedagogical ex- 
periment with the run-down, one-room 
school and with the quarrelsome, back- 
ward village. Her zeal, guided by a tact 
that amounts to genius, remade the 
school and worked outward from this 
through the whole community. Within 
six years Porter was metamorphosed— 
socially, religiously, agriculturally, es- 
thetically. How much the picture is 
overdrawn we can not tell. We can not 
believe that “any teacher should be able 
to follow her,” or that the success of one 
zealous genius can be a model by which 
200,000 wage-earning teachers in one- 
room schools can regenerate rural edu- 
cation. But we are glad to know of 
what one earnest spirit accomplished. 


A bookseller’s pamphlet brings us the 
following extract from Anatole France’s 
last book, “Le Petit Pierre”: 

“Oh, sweet and great Racine! best and 
dearest of poets! . . . Beside you Cor- 
neille is hardly more than a skillful 
rhetorician and I do not know that Mo- 
liére himself is so true as you, Supreme 
Master, in whom all is truth and beauty! 

. You alone have put real women 
on the stage. What are the women of 
Sophocles and Shakespeare in comparison 
with those you inspired? Dolls! ... 
Yours alone love and yearn; the others 
talk.” 

The Review has not verified the pas- 
sage, which M. France doubtless assigns 
to the mouth of his “petit Pierre”; but 
there is little reason to suppose that the 
translation is not substantially accurate 
and that the avowal is not personal to 
M. France. We are not called upon to 
be solemn with the French critic over a 
passage in which he is probably not seri- 
ous with himself. He is entitled to his 
whim, and his fondling of the glossy and 
serpentine Racine in the open market 
will neither lift the dramatist nor lower 
the critic materially in the minds of a 
discriminating public. M. France and 
his paragon have points of similarity; 
a sexual fervor enclosed by a tempera- 
mental coolness is a distinctive property 
of both. Moreover, Racine has his value, 
and the unobtrusiveness of his merits 
endears them to critics who love a re- 
cessed and curtained excellence. He is, 
like Euripides, an author whom one dis- 
covers or re-discovers, to whom we bow 
the knee at fifty in atonement for having 
shrugged our shoulders at twenty-five. 


As for the disparagement uf Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, it may be received 
with a smile in which M. France, with 
his accustomed suavity, would doubtless 
join us. When the nurse said to Juliet, 
“Romeo’s a dishclout to him,” the good 
woman intended no disrespect to Romeo; 
she merely felt that the praise of Paris 
was opportune. The doll Antigone and 
the doll Juliet will content the aspira- 
tions of the unexacting Greeks and 
Britons. If we took M. France at his 
word, we should have to compare his 
immolation of Sophocles and Shake- 
speare to the infatuation of Herod: Sa- 
lome dances prettily before him, and he 
gives her the head of John the Baptist 
in a charger. 


In the second series of war letters 
written by the tender and manly Lieu- 
tenant Coningsby Dawson to his family, 
“Living Bayonets” (John Lane Com- 
pany), there are two little passages 
which should be put side by side: 

“Above the clatter I heard a sound 
which was almost alarming: the clear 
brave note of a thrush, piping, piping, 
piping. He didn’t seem to care a rap 
how often the guns blew their noses 
or how often the Hun shrapnel clashed 
like cymbals overhead; he had his song 
to sing in the sunshine, and was deter- 
mined to sing it, no matter how the 
song might go unheard.” 

“In the wood I found a hawk wounded 

by shrapnel and pressing close behind 
a fallen trunk.” 
The indifference of the bird-world, self- 
centred and joyous amid the cataclysms 
which shake and rive the human uni- 
verse—that is one side of the picture; 
the other is the penetration even of that 
security by the arrival in the careless 
feathered world of the ricochet of the 
human catastrophe. The two thoughts 
draw significance from contiguity. 


In the “Survey of the Ancient World” 
(Ginn) Professor Breasted covers the 
period from the Stone Age to the time 
of Charlemagne. This is a tremendous 
amount of history—some four thousand 
years—for a secondary-school student 
to assimilate in detail, a student who 
must also somehow find time to learn 
something about Roosevelt as well as of 
Themistocles, the Marne as well as Mara- 
thon. Professor Breasted, therefore, 
in subordinating the details of political 
history to matters of ancient art, sci- 
ence, industry, and religion, puts the 
whole subject more nearly within the 
grasp of the secondary-school student. 
The student really feels the importance 
of the Hebrew religion, Greek thought, 
and Roman laws. The title suggests a 
brief account, but it is brief only in poli- 
tics and even there enough is given to 
enable the reader to see vividly the play 
of social forces between nations. 
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Drama 


**A Voice in the Dark’’ and 
Other Melodramas 


ELODRAMA in New York gravi- 
tates towards the detective play. 
The latest example is Mr. Ralph E. 
Dyar’s “Voice in the Dark,” audible for 
the first time in this city on July 28 
at the Republic Theatre. It would be 
folly, no doubt, to take Mr. Dyar’s play 
too seriously, but I do not commit that 
folly when I say that it is better—better 
by a clear margin—than the three de- 
tective plays from tried hands which 
have racked both the brains and the 
nerves of the New York public in the 
present summer. Those plays are Mr. 
Davis’s “At 9:45,” at the Playhouse; 
Mr. Broadhurst’s “Crimson Alibi,” at 
his own theatre; and Messrs. Shipman 
and Marcin’s “Woman in Room 13,” 
which Mr. Dyar’s bright experiment is 
displacing at the Republic. 

I doubt, myself, if drama be the fit 
vehicle for any detective story of which 
the threads are numerous and the woof 
complex. That description applies to all 
four of the above plays, in three of 
which the aim is to cast suspicion upon 
several persons for the taking-off of a 
miscreant whose existence is almost a 
ground for the repeal of the sixth com- 
mandment. Now a detective play is a 
demonstration, a logical chain-work; 
and if the logic is to be not only suffi- 
cient but efficient, it is clear that every 
link in the chain must be first valid, and, 
secondly, visible and conspicuous. A 
novel can take its time; a novel can re- 
visit its point; but the touch of an acted 
play on many of its particulars is so 
swift and so slight that it rarely suc- 
ceeds where its success means the lodg- 
ment of many small but indispensable 
details in the mind and memory of the 
spectator. Some link is always missing 
before, if not behind, the footlights. 
Moreover, the natural way to make sure 
that a chain holds together is to 
straighten it out; if it lies in laps and 
coils, its continuity is almost indemon- 
strable to the eye. But it is just these 
coils and laps, these inversions and per- 
versions of the natural time-order, that 
are the pride and delight of the con- 
temporary detective play. 

I feel this difficulty more or less in all 
four of the specified melodramas. Some- 
thing has always to be taken on faith; 
and I have the same disgust in granting 
faith in any point to a detective play 
that I should have in accepting the 
promissory note of a man who had lured 
me to deal with him by the anouncement 
that he always paid in cash. The criti- 
cism relates to complex woofs of which 
the constituents are many and small. 





Detective plays are perfectly legitimate 
when their lines are broad and simple 
enough to make the verification of their 
cogency feasible and enjoyable. 

There is another vice in the prevalent 
handling of melodrama. The thing we 
are all bound to remember and all prone 
to forget is that the persons to whom 
grim and strange things happen are 
people like ourselves. If we once come 
to look upon these horrors as their 
native and congenial element, we shall 
sympathize as scantly with their per- 
turbations as with the eyelessness of the 
fishes in the Mammoth Cave. People 
should be shown at the start or elsewhere 
in natural, easy, placid circumstances, 
as in Bernstein’s “Thief” or Veiller’s 
“13th Chair;” the normal should serve 
as border and prologue, that it may serve 
as contrast and metre, to the abnormal. 
Now the current plays begin with hor- 
rors: “At 9:45” begins with shrieks 
after the pistol shot; the “Crimson 
Alibi” rises on the act of murder; a 
“Voice in the Dark” begins at the cor- 
oner’s with the body on the stage 
(though Mr. Dyar has made amends for 
this precipitation in the second act). 
When a dramatist ties people into a 
hard knot, the danger is that the people 
themselves will change into strings, and 
the audience will go home wondering 
how plays so sanguinary can be so blood- 
less. Mr. Broadhurst’s “Crimson Alibi” 
(dramatized from Mr. O. R. Cohen’s 
novel) finally obviates this difficulty by 
a second-rate but serviceable remedy. 
He is quite outplotted and outknotted 
by the authors of “At 9:45” and the 
“Woman in Room 13,” but his play is 
the most enjoyable of the three, because 
the frank and rank sentimentality, how- 
ever worthless and trivial in_ itself, 
humanizes the unfeeling plot. After too 
much hardtack, one has relentings toward 
mush. 

The main lines of Mr. Dyar’s tech- 
nique will surprise no one who is con- 
versant with “On Trial.” There is play 
within play, the secondary play being 
the immediate and visible presentment 
of the narrative and retrospective ele- 
ments in the primary drama. Mr. Dyar, 
however, is original in the dip of the 
emphasis, not towards the victim or his 
actual or presumptive assailants, but to- 
wards the witnesses, and in the violent 
but striking hypothesis that one of these 
witnesses is a blind old man, the other 
a deaf old woman. Both tell their 
stories in a lawyer’s office, and the drama- 
tization of their testimony is original in 
the use of pantomime to denote the 
woman’s deafness and of darkness to 
suggest the blindness of the man. There 
are two lapses in the treatment to which 
the extreme difficulties of the problem 
invite us to be merciful. The pantomime 
is valid on the theory that the drama- 
tization of a deaf old woman’s memories 


should not include sounds which she, 
being a deaf old woman, could not hear. 
But how can Mr. Dyar justify the in- 
clusion in this pantomime of sights 
which this old woman failed to see be- 
cause her eyes and mind were concen- 
trated on a book? The mistake with the 
blind man is a little different. If the 
darkness typifies the blindness, it is 
plain that both should be total or both 
partial; Mr. Dyar, however, makes the 
darkness partial and the blindness com- 
plete. 

I take pains to define these lapses, less 
because they are momentous than be- 
cause they have interest of the novelty. 
Few of our so-called adepts have force 
enough to invent a blunder. Mr. Dyar’s 
force is unmistakable in the admirable 
treatment in most respects of the sec- 
ond scene of Act I, in which the old 
woman’s testimony is dramatized. The 
simple but stirring transition from 
library to glade, the dramatic vigor and 
occult interest of the pantomime, the 
profound, the really valuable, suggestive- 
ness of the proximity of horrors and 
serenities in the strange order of this 
checkered world—all this is forcibly and 
finely done. I should add that the bold 
stroke of repeating the pantomime in 
Act II with the addition of voice had 
the success which its valor merited. 

So much for Mr. Dyar’s own play. I 
wish that play had contented him. But 
Broadway had to be reckoned with. Mr. 
Dyar was impelled from within or from 
without to annex to his fairly original 
play a second drama, a drama wholly 
conventional, which might serve as life- 
boat if the ship should founder. In its 
exhibit of modernities this second play 
is unimpeachable. Everything is there, 
the fiendish victim whose death enrolls 
his slayer among philanthropists, the 
corpse on the stage, the suspicions which 
glance everywhere with dire impartial- 
ity, the blackguard or blackmailer with 
visitations of magnanimity, the guilt- 
less claimant of guilt in whom lying rises 
to sublimity—all is there even to the 
leprous roadhouse. Most of this is 
smart and shallow. Mr. Dyar is business- 
like even in his aberrations, and one may 
congratulate the tradesman in commis- 
serating the artist. From one or two 
things even the tradesman should have 
shrunk. The puerility of the locomotive 
in Act III almost confutes the supposi- 
tion that Mr. Dyar was its engineer. In 
another point his resistance to pressure 
should have been immovable. In the 
first scene of the first act the speech of 
the old woman, which has hitherto shown 
a bullet-like directness, begins all at 
once to move in loops and spirals, to be, 
in the Latin sense, voluble; it is hoped 
that these corkscrews may extract a 
laugh. 

The play is remarkable for the pre- 
cision and lightness of its gait. The 
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events have a good carriage; they avoid 
that combination of shuffle and spring 
which marks the latest phase of the de- 
tective play. The performance was com- 
petent, without rising to distinction; 
an unhurried alacrity was a noticeable 
merit. The honor of the largest contri- 
bution to its success fell to Miss Florine 
Arnold in the part of the old woman. 
I see no reason why the play should not 
enjoy a prosperous run, or why other 
runners in a brightening series should 
not follow in its trail. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


Oscar Hammerstein 


HERE are certain figures we never 

associate with mortality, and Oscar 
Hammerstein was one of these. We 
knew that he had already passed his 
three score years and ten, but what did 
that signify? With him age was but 
a word divorced from rhyme or reason. 
He was both far younger and far older 
than most of those half his age. 

Oscar Hammerstein was an idealist, 
and that his ideal was inextricably en- 
twined with his ego only increased its 
all-absorbing intensity. Caring nothing 
for money, physical ease or any of the 
ordinary satisfactions of life, save only 
that of tobacco, he could the more com- 
pletely dedicate himself to the mission 
which he believed was his. German by 
birth, Jewish by race, he was both ex- 
traordinarily a cosmopolitan and pecu- 
liarly an American. He was a cosmo- 
politan in that he would have been 
equally at home in Paris or Rome as he 
was in New York. He was an American 
in the expansive optimism of his spirit 
and his methods. In whatever country 
his lot had been placed his genius would 
have found its outlet, but its peculiar 
form could have come into being only 
in America and probably only in New 
York. His sympathy with French opera, 
his dealings with Italian artists, his 
understanding of the American pub- 


lic proved again and again the catholicity 
of his spirit. It was only in England, a 
country which cares infinitely more for 
the sacredness of tradition than for the 
impact of a revolutionary ego, that he 
failed of a sympathetic understanding. 
The failure of his London Opera House 
was immediate and colossal. London 
can be conquered by audacity, but it 
must be an audacity tempered with tact 
and of tact Oscar Hammerstein was con- 
spicuously ignorant. But New York 
was a different matter, and in New York 
he found an admirable field for the ex- 
ploitation of his personality. 

Despite its long operatic history New 
York had never been an operatic city, 
and it was to conquer this operatic 
inertia that Oscar Hammerstein dedi- 
cated the last fifteen years of his life. 
That he did not wholly succeed is self- 
evident. New York to-day has still only 
one first-class opera house, and there 
seems little likelihood of its having 
more. Yet Mr. Hammerstein’s influ- 
ence on that opera house was potent. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company owes 
him a debt of gratitude for raising it 
out of the rut of self-satisfaction, and 
perhaps something worse, into which it 
had fallen in the Conried régime. Mr. 
Hammerstein stimulated its perform- 
ances, and at the conclusion of his four 
years of opera at the Manhattan added 
to it an opera-loving public which he 
himself had created. 

Oscar Hammerstein believed in ad- 
vertising, believed in the light but not 
in the bushel, loved color, loved exag- 
geration, loved the appeal to the pub- 
lic. Whether he also loved that public 
—whether he even believed in that pub- 
lic—we shall never know. Perhaps after 
all he was really a Coriolanus disguised 
under a hat and acigar. He alternately 
praised the public for its appreciation or 
belabored it for its artistic obtuseness, 
and as to which belief was really his we 
shall forever be ignorant. Oscar Ham- 
merstein was not of those who wear 
their hearts upon their sleeves. 

But in two things he believed with 
all his might—in grand opera and in 
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Oscar Hammerstein. Whether or not 
his belief in the former was well placed 
may be debated, but his belief in the lat- 
ter was surely justified. He failed in every 
operatic enterprise he undertook, that is, 
he failed according to the definition of 
the world. The Manhattan, the Philadel- 
phia, the London, the Lexington opera 
enterprises passed out of his hands and 
are no more. Yet who can say that 
Oscar Hammerstein died a failure? 
There is a world which is builded neither 
of hands nor of bank accounts. Accom- 
plishment is not a matter of length of 
time, but of final result, and purged of 
all its bluff and bluster and brag, the 
Hammerstein influence is potent to-day, 
and potent for good. He gave to us 
modern French opera as modern French 
opera should be given; he gave to us 
Maurice Renaud and Mary Garden and 
John McCormack and Luisa Tetrazzini 
and Mariette Mazarin and a host of 
lesser artists, but best of all he created 
a public and an interest in opera where 
a public and an interest had not been 
before, and by his competition vitalized 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
radically changed its basic policy. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company is not to- 
day the private enterprise of any man- 
ager, but has become a semi-public in- 
stitution which is none the less such in 
that it is supported by private capital. 
And this change we owe largely to Oscar 
Hammerstein. 


GRENVILLE VERNON 
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The New School for Social Rais 


will open October first for the study of current economic and governmental problems. The work will be conducted by a group of 
well known writers and teachers among whom are 


Graham Wallas of London, Thorstein Veblen, James 
Harvey Robinson, Wesley Clair Mitchell, John Dewey, Dean 
Roscoe Pound, Thomas S. Adams, Harold J. Laski, 
Olgin, Charles A. Beard and Members of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Robert Bruére and Members of the 


Courses will include lectures on Economic Factors in 
Civilization, The Development of the United States into a 
World Power, The Historic Background of the Great War, 
Modern Industrialism, Social Inheritance, Recent Tendencies 
in Political Thought, Problems of American Government, 


Habit and History, etc. 


There will be late afternoon and evening lectures and conferences to permit the attendance of those engaged in regular professions. 
No academic degrees will be required but the standard of postgraduate work will be maintained. There will be general lectures 
and discussion for larger groups and small conferences for those equipped for special research. 

Registration will begin September twenty-second. 

Announcement will be sent upon application to the school at 


465-9 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 








